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Specialized Whaterials 
— Training 


With your High School Victory Corps objectives in mind, notice how these War Emergency 
Materials will help to train manpower for either military or war-production purposes: 


ARMY OFFICE TRAINING, by Allison. Army organization; Army administration; 
Army forms, correspondence, and filing; occupational skills in the Army; and other valu- 
able preinduction information and training. — . List Price, $1.00 


THE MECHANICS OF NAVY CORRESPONDENCE. Essential training for Navy 
office work. Deals with the preparation, handling, and filing of official Navy letters; also 


Navy reports, messages, Navy organization, rules of correspondence, circular letters, etc. 
List Price, $.36 


Sample forms are shown. 


Based on Army 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, by George Murraine Cohen. 
regulations governing military correspondence, it gives the stenographer training in every 
List Price, $.36 


phase of this subject. 


MOST-USED NAVY TERMS, by Harry W. Newman. 3,000 terms commonly used 
in the Navy and Coast Guard, accompanied by their Gregg Shorthand outlines. Classified, 
List Price, $.50 


and alphabetical. 


MOST-USED AVIATION TERMS, by Baughman and Gregg. 1,000 commonest 
aviation terms with definitions and Gregg Shorthand outlines. Arranged alphabetically. 
List Price, $.80 


A REFRESHER COURSE IN GREGG SHORTHAND, by John Robert Gregg. For 
those who have completed Gregg Shorthand theory. Gives a thorough review for skill 
List Price, $.28 


im provement. 


ENGLISH STYLE STUDIES FOR STENOGRAPHERS, by E. Lillian Hutchinson. 
Thorough to the point of including exercises in Gregg Shorthand with the required punctu- 
ation. A refresher course in punctuation. List Price, $.32 


TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPHERS, by Smith and Newman. A 
brief typing manual for training those interested in radio and telegraphy. The keyboard is 
presented rapidly. Includes practice on code work. List Price, $.60 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, PART I—BASIC SKILL, by Harold H. Smith. 
A reprint of the basic skill lessons in the typing text, "Typewriting Technique,” plus a sec- 
tion on code words such as are used by our military forces. List Price, $.60 


These War Emergency materials are not sampled free, but the 
regular discount applies to orders from teachers and schools. 
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* 
A NEW FILING COURSE 


* 


BUSINESS FILING 


BASSETT-ACNEW 


BUSINESS FILING, a new 1943 course, con- 
sists of a textbook in which are discussed 


outfit providing practice in card and corre- 
spondence filing. The textbook clearly dis- 
cusses and illustrates all filing systems and 
filing rules. 


The practice outfit consists of supplies for a 
number of jobs for card filing and corre- 
spondence filing. There is a collapsible box 
with supplies for card filing and a collapsible 
file box with supplies for correspondence fil- 
ing. The student gets actual practice in cod- 
ing, sorting, indexing, cross referencing, filing, 
and in adding folders for the purpose of ex- 
panding the filing systems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists Business sad Elucalen 


CINCINAATI - NEW YORK SAM + DALLAS 


indexing rules and filing systems and a practice . 


WALTON COST ACCOUNTING 


For Defense Industries 


Cost Accounting Lectures 1 to 18 are ideally suited 
for a short intensive training for men and women, so 
urgently needed by war industries in cost positions. 
This course can be covered in 18 evening class sessions 
of two hours each, or in 8 weeks in day class sessions. 
The course suggested will give the required training 
for the many thousands of cost clerks needed now 
and in the future. 


Summary Outline of Course 


Material procurement . . . stores received, issued and reserved 
. . . bases for costing stores . . . material control . . . accounting 
for labor . . . time-card systems . . . daily labor reports . . . com- 
puting regular and overtime excess compensation . . . preparing 
factory payroll . . . O.A.B. tax . . . employees’ earnings record 

. manufacturing expense, elements and distribution . . . pro- 
duction orders . . . maintenance orders . . . work in process. . . 
finished goods. This course includes practice work for both 
specific order and process costs. 


Cost Lectures loose-leaf 1 to 18, including 
practice set, forms, problems, questions, and 
solutions in 2” post binder, $4.25 list. 


Examination copies will be sent for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
328 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


For three years subjected to a searching, impartial, controlled experi- 
ment under the auspices of distinguished and nationally known lead- 
ers in the field of Business Education, SCRIPT, America’s new contribu- 
tion to business and personal efficiency, is today established as 


AN EASIER, and MORE ACCURATE SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND 
Learn about SCRIPT today and prepare for a successful tomorrow. 


SIMPLE to learn — SWIFT to write — SURE to read 


The full report 


condu 
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A Better system for vocational use 


The Only satisfactory system for general personal use. 
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Let us help you plan special war-time training courses for shorthand 
teachers, stenographers, secretaries. 
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Never before have there been so. 
many new “recruits” in offices. 


As the boys go off to war or to 
war production, the girls come in 
to take over, with a smile on their 
lips and determination in their 
hearts to make good on the job. 


Never before has it been so im- 
portant to instruct these new re- 
cruits in handling and taking care 
of their weapons—the office ap- 
pliances that are now almost im- 
possible to replace. 


On this page some suggestions 
are given for taking care of the 
Mimeograph duplicator and 
making this indispensable office 
machine last longer. These sugges- 
tions are taken from a new booklet 
containing valuable information 
not only on Mimeograph equip- 
ment but on other appliances and 
office supplies as well. Telephone 
the Mimeograph distributor in 
your community for free copies 
—or write direct to A. B, Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


Before you start to type a Mimeograpn 
stencil, make sure the type of your 
typewriter is spick-and-span, so each 
letter will make a perfect impression. 
Then type carefully—to save stencils, 


Mistakes will happen—even with the 
flying fingers of the most expert typist. 
Don’t let it throw you. Just learn to 
make good corrections on the stencil. 
It’s easy—and it saves plenty of the 
company’s time and money. 


When a radio program 
comes out to the split 
second, thedirectorsig- 
nals his cast by placing 
his finger on his nose. 
Remember this signal 
when you order your 


Mimeograph copies, every smart 
Order exact number about office canserve 


needed to save paper, 
ink, and running time. 


4 uld know 
girt shou 


on in wartime 
or write to A. B. Dick 


If you’re in charge of Mimeograph 
equipment, make your motto, “Keep 
it clean!” Wipe away dust every morn- 
ing. Keep machine properly oiled to 
prevent friction. 


Cover the machine 
whenit is notin use— 
and be sure it has 
been “put to bed” 
when you leave the 
office at night. 


Perhaps the rubber 
plant at grandmother’s 
isn’t priceless—but the 
rubber parts of the 
Mimeograph dupli- 
cator are difficult to re- 
place. Takecareofthem 
—givethemabathwith 
soap and water occa- 
sionally. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET! Here is what 
you should know regarding 
office conservation in war- 
time, collected into one 
handy booklet, called “She 
Also Serves.” How to type a 
stencil, how to take care of 
the Mimeograph duplicator, 
what todo when file fold- 
ers and manila envelopes 
get scarce, how to save 
paper and office supplies 
—lots of other helpful 
information. Phone the 
Mimeograph distributor 
in your community... 


| Company, Chicago, for 
2 your free copy. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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MANY SCHOOLS ARE | 
TAKING THESE STEPS 


Making continuous use of 
machines during regular class- 
room hours; providing additional 
practice periods and short courses for 
special and post-graduate students. 


Today, in schools throughout the nation, voca- 

tional training for office work is being stepped up 
| to meet the increasing demand for trained adding, 
| accounting and calculating machine operators 
in both government and industry. 


Expanding the curriculum to in- 

clude evenings and Saturdays, so 
that a greater number of students can 
be trained in machine work. 


If you are studying how your school can best meet 
this critical demand, let Burroughs help you. The | 
Burroughs Educational Division offers practical 
assistance tn getting the maximum classroom use 
out of your present equipment; can advise you on 
the newest operating techniques, practice pro- 
| grams, texts and materials. Telephone your local 
Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write— 


Using the most modern practice 

texts and other teaching materials; 
improving training procedures so 
that students may attain a maximum 
of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office 
machine short-cuts and operating 
techniques that are used today in war 
industries and government offices. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Making a wider range of skills 
available to students by increas- 


4 ing the number of elective courses 
u O u 2 which provide machine training. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The contributions of business education toward final 
victory by the American nation and her allies are many. 
\\ith the nation at war, we possibly overlook the impor- 
tance of individual groups quietly working to further 
ihe war effort. We possibly view and judge each situ- 
aon in terms of the number of men in the armed forces 
and the tanks or planes or torpedo boats which an or- 
genization is manufacturing without giving thought to 
the many groups which make this gigantic effort of ours 
possible. Each individual effort, whether small or large, 
furthers the cause, each contribution is similar to the 
links of a chain for without each link the chain would 
be useless. Perhaps that is overstating the facts but let us 
consider some of the ways in which business education 
aud its teachers are doing their part: 

(1) Thousands of stenographers and typists and of- 
fice workers are constantly being trained to take their 
place in federal and state bureaus or agencies as well as 
in organizations manufacturing equipment and supplies 
used by our armed forces. 

(2) A basic business education is being given to 
many thousands of young men who will serve America 
in the army or navy and who will need to know certain 
basic business principles. 

(3) Business teachers with teachers of other subjects 
are cooperating with state and federal agencies in carry- 
ing out various phases of the rationing plans. 

(4) Teachers in the business field are emphasizing 
the use of the budget, wise spending, and saving. Such 
a procedure contributes tremendously toward the gov- 
ernmental effort to control inflation, prevent price rises, 
and develop the sale of war stamps and bonds. 

(5) Many teachers of business subjects are serving 
their community, state, and nation as civilian defense 
workers in the various capacities of auxiliary firemen 
and policemen, air raid wardens, plane spotters, Red 


“Today our entire system of distribution is being dis- 
rupted, and those who have been so employed are shift- 
ing more and more into war production. .. . It would 
appear today that after the war our entire system of 
distribution would have to be rebuilt from the ground 
up. In anticipation of the tremendous distribution of 
goods which we visualize being produced to supply de- 
mands of a war starved public, it is certain that the 
public schools have a unique opportunity for develop- 
ment of educational courses of this character.” This 
strong statement for the continuation and strengthening 
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DISTRIBUTIVE TRAINING A KEY TO POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


BUSINESS EDUCATION’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR 


Cross workers, and so forth. 
(6) Students are being organized into teams by busi- 


ness teachers to promote the sale of war stamps and 
bonds, 


(7) An effort is made everywhere to encourage and 
promote employment and to direct students to such part- 
time employment which will aid in the war effort. 

(8) Many business teachers have taken an active part 
in the salvage and reclamation campaigns and in their 
classes have stressed the importance of salvage materials 
in connection with manufacture. 

(9) Such subjects as map reading, navigation, code, 
and photography essential to the war effort and which 
were hobbies or avocations are being taught in evening 
or special schools by teachers in addition to their regu- 
larly assigned subjects. 

(10) Many business teachers are themselves reliev- 
ing the manpower shortage by accepting part-time work 
in their communities thereby contributing materially to- 
ward the maintenance and stabilization of business and 
economic norms. 

(11) One of the most important contributions which 
all teachers are making to the war effort is their con- 
tinued emphasis when instructing students upon the fact 
that this is an “all-out” war and the manpower and in- 
dustrial might of America must be mobilized and co- 
ordinated as never before to achieve victory. 

(12) The efficiency of the armed forces of the United 
States has been substantially increased by many busi- 
ness teachers who have given up their profession for 
the duration and are now serving as commissioned of- 
ficers or enlisted personnel both in the continental United 
States and throughout the world. 


—John R. Craf, Associate Professor, 
Stanford University, California, 


of distributive education was not made by a worker in 
this field as one might suspect. It is the considered judg- 
ment of Eric A. Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in a recent address on 
the “Relationship of Free Enterprise and Free Educa- 
tion.” 

For many years we have been preaching the need for 
emphasizing service first, and profit second. We have 
been aware of the fallacy of high pressure selling of 
commodities and services at high prices to keep the 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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MONROE OPERATION IS THE KEY 
TO A WAR TIME JOB 


clk, sm. ston. . 


K-figures, 


The mighty surge of war production carries 
with it a load of figure work that is breaking all 
records. Want ad after want ad asks for 
employees that know Monroe operation—the 
schools that are meeting this demand are help- 
ing to win the war. 

_ Because Monroe man-power and materials 
are now concentrated on making direct muni- 
tions of war; new Monroes are not available. 
But the Monroes you now have were built to 
last for years; and we offer all schools using 
Monroe machines these definite wartime ser- 
vices at a nominal cost. 

1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 


4. Advice on special problems for advanced 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


classes. To use your Monroes to the full and to 
keep them operating day in and day out—take 
full advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. 
Call the nearest Monroe branch for full details 
or write to our Educational Department. 


KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G, Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


OFFICE APPLIANCES 


Any statement which indicates a grow- 
ing interest in the use of office appliances 
in connection with vocational business 
taining is encouraging. As one who has 
consistently contended that because of the 
mechanization of office work and the indi- 
vidual differences of business students ef- 
fective vocational business training should 
he given on a variety of machines now in 
common use, I hesitate to criticize any 
contribution in this direction. But on the 
other hand, no harm can come from rais- 
ing a few questions regarding a practice 
ich is becoming somewhat common, 

In the report of a “survey of office ap- 
) iances” made in a recent number of THE 
JOURNAL OF BusrNESs EpucATION figures 
showing the number of each of the differ- 
ent office machines being used in the local- 
ity covered by the survey were shown; 
a!so a comparison between the local office 
machine situation and that of six other 
communities was included. As a result 
of this study an office practice room in 
the local high school was equipped with 
one each of the following machines: 
crank-driven calculator, ten key manual 
adding machines, dictating machine, elec- 
tric typewriter, Mimeograph duplicator, 
illuminated drawing board, Ditto dupli- 
cator, and bookkeeping machine. Two full 
keyboard electric adding machines and 
two transcribing machines were included. 
Four key-driven calculators, ten type- 
writers, and six Library Bureau filing sets 
completed the outfit. 

These questions occur to the thoughtful 
reader of this report. (1) Is there no dis- 
tinction between machines that require but 
a relatively small amount of time for their 
mastery and those that require a long 
period of instruction and practice? (2) 
Isn’t it important in considering machines 
to include in office practice departments 
to take into account the objectives of the 
training to be given? Doesn’t .it make any 
difference whether the school aims to give 
to its business students an “acquaintance- 
ship” with certain business machines or to 
develop occupational competency up to 
minimal job requirements? (3) How can 
it be said that “this equipment (that re- 
ferred to above) will accommodate about 
twenty-five pupils at a time” without indi- 
cating what these pupils should study, 


WILL IT 


In a recent number of The Balance 
Sheet a writer tells us how to make “a 
salesmanship class tick without a true co- 
operative program.” Such a title is bound 
to attract attention, especially of those 
who are not in sympathy with the federal 
and state laws covering distributive educa- 
tion which require actual job contacts dur- 
ing the period of training as a basis for 
federal and state aid. 
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whether any of them should specialize on 
one or more of the machines, and how 
much time will be required for each ma- 
chine in the department? (4) Why should 
there be ten typewriters in this special 
equipment and only two transcribing ma- 
chines? How many of the twenty-five 
students can be made competent operators 
of the key-driven calculator with but four 
machines to use, when it. is remembered 
that from two hundred to three hundred 
hours are required for this training? 

The point is that merely surveying the 
number of machines being used in a par- 
ticular locality does not give a clear indi- 
cation as to which machines and how many 
of them should be included in a vocational 
business training department. A great 
many other things must be taken inio ac- 
count before it can be determined how 
much equipment will be necessary to “ac- 
commodate about twenty-five pupils at a 
time.’ 

I also find this statement in the report: 
“Pupils work on one machine for a term 
of six or seven weeks.” Now should it be 
necessary for a student to work from six 
to seven weeks on the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator, for example, before it could be 
known that he shows “particular aptitude 
or interest in that machine’? Should it be 
necessary after that length of time for a 
student to “have it for a longer time”? 

The plain fact is that deciding just what 
equipment to have in a clerical training 
department cannot be thought of as a mat- 
ter so simple as to involve nothing except 
counting of machines in the local commun- 
ity. 

Finally, I would like to ask this question 
which 7 have asked at various times and 
in various ways before. In these days of 
labor motility is it safe to assume that 
the local market is the only one for which 
training should be given in a field where 
the universality of requirements in office 
work, regardless of geographical consid- 
erations, is well recognized? Or is it 
safer to take into account aptitudes, in- 
terests, and abilities of students and not 
deny to a given student the kind of work 
for which he is best adapted merely be- 
cause there may be no local job for him 
in that particular field? 


Apparently what makes the salesman- 
ship course which is described “tick,” is 
the “demonstration sale.” There is noth- 
ing new about a demonstration sale, but 
the method of scoring work of a student 
in making such a sale is somewhat unique. 
About forty items are included in a chart 
on which a_ student’s performance is 
checked off item by item as he proceeds 
with the sale—a neat dévice, but one which 


in the hands ot tne average student will 
result in a conglomeration of guesses or 
stabs in the dark with respect to the qual- 
ity of the particular activity which is 
going on at the time. Furthermore, in the 
absence of a real sale situation many of 
these items cannot be checked at all. 

In a fake sale how can a “prospect (be) 
stimulated to activity”? How can the pros- 
pect’s “imagination” be worked on? How 
can the “amount sold” be attributed to the 
seller’s cleverness as against the demon- 
stration buyer’s willingness to come 
through for the student seller’s sake? 
How can the student seller’s enthusiasm be 
attributed to his genuine interest in a sale 
(which is not really being made) rather 
than to good acting which might be ab- 
sent in a more routine situation in a store? 

As I look through the list I am im- 
pressed with the fact that this would be a 
far better chart for use in making a lesson 
in dramatics “tick,” since the whole set-up 
tends to favor one with histrionic aptitude. 

How much imagination has the average 
student, and the below average, in our 
classes? It certainly requires a lot to 
carry through a demonstration sale with 
anything like fidelity to the real situation, 
especially when up to the point of under- 
taking the demonstration sale the student 
presumably has never sold a cent’s worth 
of anything. 

At the conclusion of the checking of the 
chart the checkings are reduced to a single 
rating on the performance. This rating 
indicates to the student “at once” what his 
faults may be, what his commendable 
points are, and what his grade is for the 
sales demonstration. I wish I could be as 
sure that the student’s certainty as to his 
faults and commendable points is well 
founded. 

Of course the whole story of this sales- 
manship course does not appear in_ the 
article. Good things are hinted at from 
time to time in it. There is some evi- 
dence that these same students get some 
actual experience during “sales” in local 
stores. The program seems to be a two- 
year one, but just what is done with the 
two semesters of the senior year 1s not 
indicated. If these demonstration sales 
and the accompanying study of text ma- 
terial, classroom discussion, and other 
common activities of a salesmanship 
course can be made the forerunner of a co- 
operative plan during the final semester of 
the high school program, great good could 
come from such a plan. 

I am not opposed to a salesmanship 
course as such, but I am very hard to con- 
vince that demonstration sales of the kind 
described can be properly described as 
“actual selling experience.” Nor am 
convinced that any real vocational sales 
course or program can be made to “tick,” 
in the sense that educators use the term 
vocational training, without direct con- 
tacts with store activities or other selling 
activities before the business training pro- 
gram is concluded. To say that students 
who have had this demonstration type of 
training only are employed by local mer- 
chants during the holidays and_ special 
sales doesn’t prove anything since the same 
merchants in most places employ academic 
graduates of high schools who have had 
no training in salesmanship, or even in any 
other business subject. The merchant will 
train them on the job, and he seems to be 
fairly well satisfied with them. There is 
little evidence, at least little has come to 
my attention, that merchants “prefer class- 
room-trained employees to employees who 
are not so trained,” with the ordinary book 
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A Workable Program for Consumer- 


HOSE who teach business and 

those who teach economics ought 
to get together. In both subjects they 
are covering about the same topics 
that deal with getting a living and 
using wealth. Those who study busi- 
ness do so to get a job and a more 
secure place for themselves; they 
look at business from the profit point 
of view—that of the producer or 
worker. Those who study economics 
cover much the same ground; but 
they usually see only community re- 
lationships and look for the human 
point of view—that of the consumer 
and society. If the subjects of eco- 
nomics and business can be com- 
bined, then the students will see 
business as something quite social 
and economics as something very 
practical. 


Slogans—Meaningless Decorations 
Until Understood 


Need economic principles confuse 
high school students or leave them 
cold and unaffected? Can business 
concepts only be learned the hard 
way in offices? Isn’t it possible to 
simplify a few economic or business 
concepts so that all secondary school 
students can get a few understand- 
ings—so that they can steady them- 
selves before they get tossed about 
in an uncertain world? Slogans like 
“the democratic way of life” and 
“the American economy” are more 
than decorations for speeches and 
magazine articles; they need to be 
understood. They must, however, 
be simplified for high school students 
through  social-business education 
courses—those that combine a study 
of economics with a study of busi- 
ness. 


What Are We Defending? 


We are called upon today to de- 
fend the democratic way of life. 
This is simply the plan of living that 
we all have been enjoying without 


thinking much about it. We become 
deeply concerned about it only when 
we discover that some other plan of 
living may be abruptly substituted 
for what we have now. But let us 
keep in mind that the democratic way 
of life has been possible largely be- 
cause of our American economy, our 
system of free enterprise. Unless we 
understand the American economy, 
we can hardly be willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary to maintain our 
way of life. 

Perhaps the American economy 
can be explained briefly by saying 
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The American system of economy permits 


- us to work and live as we see fit. 


We 


are fighting this war to preserve this idea. 


Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 


Producer Education 


by Lloyd L. Jones, Director of Research, The Gregg Publishing Company 


that it is the outgrowth of the Amer- 
ican system of business. If the 
American system of business is 
wrong, then the American economy 
is wrong and is not worth fighting 
for. If we are to avoid the fate of 
the European countries, we must use 
American business to the utmost in 
turning out war material. But that 
is not enough; we must believe 
wholeheartedly in the country that 
we are defending, otherwise muni- 
tions and ships will be of little avail. 

The American economy or plan of 
business is the daily evidences of the 
principles or beliefs that make a free 


people: (1) right of private property, 
(2) freedom of enterprise, (3) free- 
dom of competition, and (4) free- 
dom of contract. Before we enlarge 
upon these four principles, let us see 
what is going on in the world today 
to stimulate the sudden and growing 
interest in economic or social-busi- 
ness education in the United States. 


What the Europeans Are 
Fighting For 


Let us not delude ourselves for one 
minute in regard to the reasons for 
the conflict in Europe. World War 
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No. 2 is no longer being fought to 
save any particular ideology or or- 
ganized hatred, but solely for eco- 
nomic reasons. With all its deficien- 
cies, democracy seems to be the best 
way of life and certainly for us it is 
superior to Nazism, Fascism, or 
Nipponism. If this is true, then the 
young people who are called upon to 
defend their country must believe in 
the kind of economy that their coun- 
try exemplifies and is trying to pre- 
serve. How can they intelligently 
do this unless they understand it? 
Our democratic way of life cannot 
survive if our economic system is 
replaced by any one of the European 
varieties. 


Facts Are Somewhat Startling 


About one-half of all the boys and 
girls who graduate from and who 
drop out from our high schools go, 
directly or indirectly, sooner or later, 
into the field of business to work; 
the other half go into industry, agri- 
culture, and homemaking; but they 
all have to live and work in some 
economic, or business, community. 

Out of every hundred boys and 
girls in the eighth grades of our pub- 
lic, parochial, and private schools 
only about half graduate from high 
school. This means that fifty per 
cent of the youth of our country 
does not complete the full high school 
course and, therefore, does not have 
an opportunity to study economics, 
law, or sociology in the last year of 
high school, where for some unac- 
countable reason they are most often 
offered. 


What the Drop-Outs Drop Into 


In our country only about one- 
fourth of the people are high school 
graduates. Where do they get their 
knowledge of the American economy 
or the American way of business? 
Whether they believe in our Amer- 
ican way of business or not, they 
have to use the common business 
services and live in business com- 
munities all their lives. Efficient 
living in our country depends to a 
great extent upon how well people 
understand business. 

The truth of the matter is that a 
large part of the economic concepts 
of the great mass of American people 
are obtained from soap-box orators, 
from unsound politicians, and from’ 
radical leaders of one kind or an- 
other... It is also interesting to not 
In passing that many members of th 
labor unions of the United States ar 
not high school graduates. They 
usually know their trades well, but 
where do they get their ideas of the 
American economic system — the 
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thing that they are asked to defend 
with their technical training and 
skill? 

A Case in Point 


Not so very many weeks ago I 
rode on a train from Chicago to 
Nashville. My seat companion was 
a young man, a typical steady-eyed 
soldier. He told me that he had been 
in the army less than a year and 
had become a sergeant—and he had 
worked hard for his promotion. He 
was proud because he now had the 
first real job he had ever held. He 
told me that he had graduated six 
years ago from a high school in In- 
diana; and then for five years he had 
tried to obtain employment. He had 
walked the streets, floated from city 
to city, worked in C.C.C. camps, 
tried the N. Y. A. but had always 
felt that in some way the economic 
system was against him, that he was 
tangled up in a vicious cycle, and that 
he did not have a chance. He told 
me that he was thinking along the 
same lines as many young men— 
wondering if he would have to spend 
five more years looking for a job 
after he had helped his country win 
the war and win the peace. He was 
on the verge of distrust of our eco- 
nomic system—a situation that if it 
represented the attitude of most peo- 
ple would be our greatest enemy to- 
day. He wondered if it were worth 
while to try to defend the American 
economy which seemed to be so far 
removed from him. 

After talking with this young man 
I discovered that he had never had a 
course in economics, business law, or 
junior business. He had never un- 
derstood our system of free enter- 
prise. He, however, felt that the de- 
fects of our economic system were 
curable and he yearned to participate 
with understanding in the system 
that has made our country the envy 
of the world. He had taken the col- 
lege preparatory course high 
school and wasn’t trained for any 
kind of work. He had not been able 
to do anything for himself since he 
graduated from his high school. Yet 
he was defending an ideal that he did 
not understand and that he was ques- 
tioning, not as a radical, but as a 
confused young American who was 
proud of his uniform and his ser- 
geant’s chevrons. He wanted to be- 
lieve that our system was inherently 
sound and that, under it, he could 
help to work out a place of individual 
security. Undoubtedly “patriotism” 
would be a good word for his atti- 
tude. 


The “Spiritual Front” 


In the summer of 1941, there were 
more than four million young peo- 


-tering businesses and 


ple between the ages of 18 and 25 
who were out of work. How do 
you suppose they feel about a world 
that turned them out of school and 
then let them drift into any kind of 
living; ‘and what is worse, into al- 
most any kind of thinking? They 
haven’t revolted—and we can be 
thankful that relatively few of them 
have gotten into trouble. Perhaps 
that is one of the inexplicable desir- 
able outcomes that evolve in a democ- 
racy. 

Now many young men are being 
inducted into the armed forces, and 
many of the young women are en- 
industries, 
They undoubtedly will carry along 
with themselves the concepts that 
they developed during the past few 
years. They, like high school pupils, 
need to know about the American 
system of business and be taught to 
believe, even with its shortcomings, 
that it is the best system that civiliza- 
tion has been able to develop. Let 
them remember that in the history of 
the world, democracy is young—so 
young in some of its aspects that it 
is still in the experimental stage. Let 
us also hope that work will be the 
salvation of these young people—that 
through work they will find them- 
selves. 

We are in danger of losing the 
very things for which we are fighting 
if we do not continue to work for the 
so-called ‘spiritual front”—the citi- 
zenship front. 


Economic Concepts Are Important 
To Good Citizenship 


The four economic beliefs or con- 
cepts stated at the beginning of the 
article ought to be understood so 
that voung people can participate as 
consumers and soon as workers in 
the salvation of our country. They 
will have to make their occupational 
adjustments and discover, largely for 
themselves. their economic and busi- 
ness opportunities as producers or 
workers. 
more unified, then young people are 
entitled to an impartial presentation 
of our economic or business system 
so that they can be more intelligent in 
their thinking and in their living. 


Right of Private Property 


One of the reasons for the found- 
ing of our country was the desire on 
the part of the colonists to get away 
from the feuds and uncertainties, the 
dishonesty and the racial difficulties 
of Europe. Of course, they wanted 
to worship as they saw fit, but they 
also were practical enough to know 
that they had to live—and the wor- 
shiping could be indulged in with 
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“greater comfort and satisfaction. 
Our country was established upon 
the assumption that one has the right 
to purchase, inherit, possess, and 
hold wealth as his own. Naturally 
this right emerged from olden times. 
but in the United States, particularly. 
any one has the right to own prop- 
erty regardless of his religion, race 
social status, or ancestry. In our 
country this right has never been 
violated except for essential military 
emergencies and for public welfare. 


Freedom of Enterprise 


In our country everyone has the 
right to engage in any legitimate 
occupation or business of his own 
choosing; when the country is not 
at war, he may change his occupation 
without interference from the state 
or from any group. This right is so 
fundamentally important that legisla- 
tion has been passed time after time 
to protect this right. 


Freedom of Competition 


Along with these other rights, free- 
dom of competition is a clear-cut is- 
sue that is of gigantic economic im- 
portance today. Our entire system 
of economy has been based upon this 
concept; in fact, freedom of com- 
petition is so necessary for social 
progress that our federal and state 
statute books are loaded with laws 
to prevent its elimination. Compe- 
tition is the life blood of trade, and 
the great leveler and stabilizer of 
prices and wages; it stands squarely 
against regimentation and the de- 
struction of individuality. It also 
leads men to discover improvements 
in methods of production and in the 
articles produced. It benefits society 
because it usually results in greater 
output for industries and in lower 
prices to consumers. 


Freedom of Contract 


Freedom of contract is another 
outgrowth of our American system, 
and this concept has been developed 
in our country far beyond that of 
any other country with the exception 
of Great Britain. This concept means 
the right to enter into agreements en- 
forceable at law, to do or refrain 
from doing certain things. Inasmuch 
as we are entering into contracts of 
one form or another almost every 
day, it is important for all people to 
understand and preserve this funda- 
mental right of contract. 


Reduce Misunderstanding and 
Eliminate Confusion 
Sooner or later, all high school 
students will be workers and earners 
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in some business, profession, govern- 
ment service, industry, farm or home. 
They will be voters in a democracy 
that can only be perpetuated through 
and by their support. The aims and 
purposes of our country and of our 
business institutions need to be thor- 
oughly understood because misun- 
derstanding and confusion, unfortu- 
nately, form the springboard for 
many subversive activities. 

The freedom that all America 
must protect includes freedom from 
want, freedom from insecurity, and 
freedom from suspicion and fear. It 
is rather commonplace to say that we 
can best maintain this freedom by 
mutual understanding so that govern- 
ment and private enterprise can 
work together for the common good. 


Emerging Patriotism 


Unless young Americans under- 
stand business in our country, their 
patriotism cannot grow from within 
as it should. If they believe that 
our economic system is the best ob- 
jective evidence of our democratic 
way of life, they will not risk the 
loss or extinction of it by advocating 
anv untried European system in place 
of the one we now have. It is not 
enough that students gain the concept 
of business as a social agency. We 
must go further and help them be- 
come intelligent consumers and users 
of business goods and services. In- 
asmuch as concepts are built up a lit- 
tle at a time from everyday experi- 
ences and instruction, the training 
must not be shallow or superficial ; it 
must be continuous and allow for 
emerging patriotism for everyone. 

The winning of the peace which 
will create and stabilize a world of 
freedom and justice will depend up- 
on the youth, the young people in our 
schools, more than upon anything 
else. 


Consumption and Production— 
Two Sides of the Same Coin 


In building economic or business 
understandings, business must be 
presented as a necessary function 
that supplies the wants of consumers 
and opens up opportunities for pro- 
ducers or workers. Consumption and 
production cannot be separated ; they 
must go hand in hand because they 
are the two sides of the same coin. 
In The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission said 
“Production and consumption are re- 
lated to each other as the back of the 
hand is to the palm. The roles of 
the consumer and producer are 
equally dependent upon education 


for efficiency.” Consumer education 
should be supplanted by consumer- 
producer education. 


A Workable Program-Social- 
Business Education 


Regardless of the department of- 
fering a course in economic princi- 
ples and business practices, the edu- 
cational tendency seems very clearly 
marked today. A program of social 
business education is in the making. 
Many high schools are opening up 
opportunities for boys and girls to 
gain economic and business under- 
standing in each one of the four 
years. In the first year junior busi- 
ness is offered with its orientation 
and personal-use aspects ; in the sec- 
ond year, a course in consumer mate- 
rials and services is very generally 
accepted ; in the third year, advanced 
business or functions of business is 
growing rapidly; and in the fourth 
year, economics or consumer-eco- 
nomics and law are offered. 

The consumer economics, or ad- 
vanced business, or functions of busi- 
ness course, may fit best in either the 
junior or senior years; it should ex- 
plain to students how to approach 
buying and selling with understand- 
ing; how to get the ultimate out of 
business service by planning and 


careful money management; how to 


solve many problems of business re- 
lationships ; how to build confidence 
between consumer and_ producer; 
and how to become better informed 
about the business world where stu- 
dents will start to work as producers 
and as creators of their own oppor- 
tunities—even to setting up their own 
individual businesses. 

Such a course must hold to a sound 
middle-of-the-road treatment of busi- 
ness and its relations to consumers 
producers, and society. This course 
must avoid the personal-use aspects 
and personal orientation of junior 
business courses; and it must not 
attempt to cover the technical field of 
business administration on a college 
or graduate level of study. 

The major topics to be covered are 
listed here: (1) the characteristics 
of business—consumer and producer 
aspects; (2) distribution—with em- 
phasis upon marketing, middlemen 
advertising, and selling; (3) busi- 
ness organization — with emphasis 
upon specialized ownership, concen- 


tration of control, and co-operatives ; 


(4) interpretative accounting—with 
emphasis upon budget making, risk 
bearing, the business cycle, and fore- 
casting; (5) credit and financing— 
with emphasis upon installment buy- 
ing, banking, money management 
and investing; (6) social aspects of 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Teaching Business Subjects by the 


rQyy_E commercial teacher who has 
taught for a number of years in 
the average American high 
school cannot help but notice the 
great amount of duplication that 
cxists in teaching certain business 
sabjects. Like many academic sub- 
j-cts, heretofore, certain commercial 
-ibjects have been taught as separate 
subjects in order to emphasize certain 
basic and fundamental facts and 
sills which commercial teachers 
have considered could not be mas- 
«ved in any other manner. One 
cory of learning states that the 
mastery of certain skill subjects is 
“ependent upon repetition. This ap- 
vies particularly to such subjects as 
iorthand, typewriting, and hand- 
.riting, but the constant repetition of 
i..sie drills becomes monotonous and 
riety and integration with other 
subjects are introduced. 


Duplication in Social-Business 
Subjects 


The duplication of certain topics is 
especially noticeable in certain social- 
business subjects such as business 
training, business economics, con- 
sumer economics, economics, busi- 
ness law, business arithmetic, per- 
sonal record keeping, budgeting, and 
certain phases of business adminis- 
tration and management. Today, 
business training textbooks contain 
drill in the use of words, penmanship, 
spelling, record and budget keeping, 
and either correlated or incidental 
arithmetic in addition to economic, 
business, and social facts and con- 
cepts. Most business arithmetic text- 
books contain the same general topics 
and the more modern textbooks un- 
dertake to provide a social or busi- 
ness background and teach certain 
seemingly necessary business facts 
which not only provide a satisfactory 
background but which overlap and 
duplicate certain topics that are 
taught in other business courses. 
Teachers, as well as the writers of 
commercial law textbooks, seem to 
think that high school students should 
not be taught to acquire the technical 
legal viewpoint of the average law 
student but should be taught certain 
basic facts which will help them to 
reason logically, to realize the impor- 
tance of contracts, to understand the 
laws that govern business relations, 
io avoid litigation, to know when to 
engage a lawyer, and to know how to 
proceed with ordinary business trans- 
actions without the aid of a lawyer. 
The content of most high school com- 
mercial law textbooks is practically 
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the same. Scattered throughout the 
commercial law textbook are certain 
facts which are useful in the teach- 
ing of business subjects yet commer- 
cial law is not taught, as a rule, until 
the 11th or 12th grades, after the 
time when it might be useful when 
teaching other business subjects by 
being correlated with them. Two 
reasons for this are that teachers of 
commercial law claim that the vocab- 
ulary of commercial law textbooks is 
too difficult for young high school 
students, and that older students rea- 
son more logically. Perhaps this is 
true with the average commercial law 
textbook as it is written, but in or- 
der to present basic facts to high 
school students, the most important 
thing to be considered, according to 
most editors of all high school text- 
books, is that of presenting concepts 
in a language that can be easily un- 
derstood. Concepts written in a way 
that they can be easily understood are 
more important than vocabulary. 
Who can distinguish between a 10th 
and an 11th grade vocabulary? In 
other. words, vocabulary will take 
care of itself if concepts are clear. 
The average commercial law text- 
book contains chapters on business 
forms, negotiability, and insurance, 
as well as many other topics that are 
to be found in business training, busi- 
ness and consumer economics, eco- 
nomics, business arithmetic, and busi- 
ness organization and management. 
Today, certain bookkeeping text- 
books contain a great deal of drill on 
problem solving in interest, insur- 
ance, bank discounts, cash and trade 
discounts, budgeting, personal record 
keeping, and banking transactions 
which are usually taught in business 
arithmetic and business training. 


How Necessary is Repetition? 


Some teachers will probably claim 
that since certain topics have been 
taught in business training, business 
economics, business arithmetic, and 
business law courses, greater em- 
phasis is placed on certain funda- 
mental topics and their repetition not 
only acts as a review but the teach- 
ing of certain other business topics 
is necessary in order to provide suf- 


ficient motivation or background. 
This same method of reasoning might 
be carried further and might show 
that certain incidental training is du- 
plicated in the shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, busines English, correspondence, 
and business training classes. Some 
teachers will also probably claim that 
certain business topics should be 
taught only from their arithmetical, 
legal, economic, or general business 
viewpoint. But this idealistic view- 
point is not, as a rule, adhered to in 
the actual teaching of these business 
subjects. During the past ten years 
there has been a very noticeable ten- 
dency among teachers, as well as 
textbook writers, to include other in- 
cidental facts or skills to be learned 
or acquired in order to furnish suf- 
ficient business, social, or personal 
background. The duplication of 
topics also results, to some extent, 
from the experience of teachers, 
from the lack of carefully prepared 
courses of study, and from the fact 
that some teachers do not follow 
those courses of study which have 
been prepared to prevent duplication. 
The writer is personally acquainted 
with a certain commercial teacher 
who has had several years experience 
selling life insurance, and when this 
teacher comes to the subject of life 
insurance he usually spends about 
three weeks on the subject and 
teaches it from the social, legal, arith- 
metical, and general business view- 
points because he has more than or- 
dinary interest in the subject and 
knows that he can teach it well. This 
teacher has recently worked out an 
outline of a course in consumer edu- 
cation that consists of fifteen units; 
ten of these units are devoted to per- 
sonal and property insurance. 


The Unit Plan as a Solution 
to Duplication 


The unit plan of teaching academic 
subjects is not new. The plan of 
teaching business subjects by the unit 
plan that is discussed in this article 
is based upon the same general theory 


* of education that is used in teaching 


academic subjects under the unit 
plan. This plan calls for the teaching 
of selected business units in the 9th 
and 10th grades, with specialization 
in the skilled subjects in the 11th and 
12th grades, or the units might be re- 
arranged and introduced as early as 
the 9th grade or introduced when 
needed and taught in connection with 
other skill subjects. Two different 
methods are used in the unit plaa as 
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it is applied to general education. 
The first method calls for the teach- 
ing of all of the subject matter by the 
regular teacher; the other plan calls 
for the teaching of certain topics by 
teachers who are especially qualified 
along certain lines and who have 
mastered certain topics better than 
others. But under the latter there is 
the same likelihood of. duplication 
that is to be found in the present tra- 
ditional method. The unit plan calls 
for the teaching of both theory and 
practice and aims to provide the busi- 
ness information, arithmetical infor- 
mation and drill, economic education, 
and legal information that seem 
necessary to provide the student with 
a working knowledge of facts and 
ideas that may be useful to him in his 
other commercial subjects. The unit 
plan suggested here is not complete 
by any means but shows the possibili- 
ties of such a plan. The units may be 
shortened, lengthened, or modified to 
suit local conditions and local cur- 
ricula. In any event, it should not be 
confused with or considered as a 
“glorified” business training course. 
If preferred, the units may be re- 
ferred to by number instead of by a 
name. 

In order to determine the amount 
of duplication in certain business 
textbooks, this study has been con- 
fined to three business training text- 
books, three textbooks dealing with 
business economics, consumer eco- 
nomics, and social business training, 
three textbooks on economics, two 
textbooks on business management 
and organization, three textbooks on 
commercial law, and three textbooks 
on business arithmetic. A check list 
was made of the business topics that 
were found in each of these books, 
and a comprehensive check list was 
then made of these six individual 
check lists. This study might have 
been carried further and could have 
included certain topics found and 
taught in consumer education, type- 
writing, secretarial training, business 
English, business correspondence, 
and bookkeeping. The topics found 
in business management might have 
been omitted because the subject is 
more or less technical. The follow- 
ing comprehensive check list shows 
the amount of duplication that is 
found in the topics included in the 
six different commercial courses in 
the books studied : 

BT BUSINESS TRAINING 

Ele. of Bus. Training 

Brewer-Caseman-Hurlbut, Ginn 

General Business 

Crabbe & Salsgiver, South-Western 

First Studies in Business 

Beighey & Spanabel, Ginn 
BE BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
SOCIAL-BUSINESS 


Functions of Business 
Jones-Tonne-Price, Gregg 
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Eco. & Bus. Opportunities 
Beighey & Spanabel, Winston 
Consumer Eco. Problems 
Shields & Wilson, South-Western 
E ECONOMICS : 
Eco. in Everyday Life 
Goodman & Moore, Ginn 
Introductory Economics 
Dodd, South-Western 
Economics 
Michaels, Gregg 


BM BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Bus. Org. & Practice 
Cornell & McDonald, American 
Bus. Principles & Mot. 
Shilt & Wilson, South-Western 


L COMMERCIAL LAW 
Introd. to Bus. Law 
Bogert-Goodman-Moore, Ginn 
Bus. Law & Procedure 
Thompson-Rogers-Travers, American 
Business Law 
Weaver, Allyn & Bacon 
A BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
Arith. of Business 
Mc Mackin-Marsh-Baten, Ginn 
Business Mathematics 
Rosenberg, Gregg 
Business Arithmetic 
Sutton & Lennes, Allyn & Bacon 


Advertising BE E 
Agency 
Agricultural Problems BE BM 


Air Express BT BEA 

Auto Insurance BT BEE L A 
Bailments L 

Bank Discount BT BE BMA 
Banking history E 


Banking services 
Bank loans 
Bank savings 


Business management BM 


Buying goods BT BEE 
Capital and labor BEE 
Cash discounts BT BE BMA 
Commission | BT BEA 
Common carriers 
Compound interest BT BEA 
Computing time BT A 
Consumers’ Incomes BE E 
Contracts BE L 
Co-ops. | BT BE E 
Corporations BT BEE BM L 
Correspondence BT BM 
Credit BT BEE BM A 
Deeds. BE L 
Depreciation BT BE BMA 
Distribution BE E 
Distrib. of wealth BE E 
Employer & Employee L 
Filing | BT BM 
Financing BT BE BMA 
Fire insurance BT BE E_ BM 
Forecasting | BE E BM 
Frauds in buying BE E 
Getting a job BT BE BM 
Governmental control BE E 
Government & Bus. BE E 
Government Protection BE E 
Graphs BT BE BMA 
Handling money BT BM 
Hiring employees BM 
Home ownership BT BEA 
Incomes BE E 
[ndivid. Prop. BT BEE A 
nnkeepers L 
Install. Buying BT BEL A 
Interest BT BEE BM A 
nternatl. Trade E 
Interpret. Acctg. BE BMA 
Inventories BT BEA 
Investing BT BEE A 
Labor BE E 
Labor Legislation BE E 
Labor problems BE E 
Leases BT BE L 
Life insurance BT BEE . A 
Long-term Borrow. BT BEE BM 
Mail BT BM 
Making a living BT BE : 
Manufacturing BT BEE BMA 
Mfg. Dept. funct. BM 
Manufacturing goods BT BEE BMA 
Marketing BEE BM 
Markets BE E_ BM 
Marking goods BT BEA 
Middlemen BEE BM 
Money BT BEE =: 
Mortgages BT BEE BML 
Negotiable instr. BT BEE L 
Occupations BT BE E 
Office machines BT BM 
Office management BE BM 

rganiz. in Bus. 

BEE BM 


Ownership BT 


Bonds BT BEE BM L 
Brokerage BT BEA 

Budgets BT BE BMA 
Build. & Loan Assns.§ BT BE A 

Business cycles | BE E 

Business enterprises BT BEE BM L 
Business forms BT BE BMA 
Business letters BT BM 


ownership BT BEE BM L 


Parcel post BT BEA 
Partial payments A 
Partnerships BT BEE BML A 
Paying wages BT BMA 
Percentage BEA 
Personnel Dept. functionsBM 
Personal ins. BT BEE L A 
Personal records BT 
Planning | BT BE BM 
Postal savings BT BEA 
Present values A 
Prices BE E 
Production BT BEE BMA 
Profit and Loss BT BEE BMA 
Profits BT BEE BMA 
Promotion Dept. func- 
tions M 
Property BT BEE L 
Property insurance BT BEE BM L A 
Public finance BT BEE BM A 
Public utilities BT BEE 
Purchasing by Cons. BT BEE A 
Purch. Dept. Funct. BM 
Purch. for Production BE BMA 
Railway express BT BEA 
Railway freight BT BEA 
Receiv. & Stor. Goods BT BM 
Recordkeeping BT BE BMA 
Risk bearing : BT BEE BML A 
sales Dept. functions BM 
Sales of goods BT BEL A 
Savings BT BEE A 
Securing a position BT BE 
yelling BT BEE BM 
Selling stocks . BT BEE BM A 
Shipping BT BEE BM LA 
hort-term borrowing BT BEE BM 
Simple interest BT BEA 
Sinking funds BT BE BMA 
Social security BT BEE BM L A 
Sources of Inf. © BT 
Statistics ‘ BEE BMA 
Starting an enterprise BT BE BM 
Stocks BT BEE BM L A 
Stores Dept. funct. BM ‘ 
Suretyship BEL 
Tariffs 
Taxes BT BEE A 
Teleph. & Telegraph. BT 
Trade discounts BT BE BMA 
Traffic Dept. funct. BM 
— BT BEE BMA 
Trave B 
Trusts BEE L : 
Wages BT BEE BM L A 
Wil : BT BE L 


Suggestive Units 


UNIT 1 
CONSUMERS’ INCOMES AND MONEY 
BT BE E—A brief history of money. 
BT BE E—Uses of money. 
BT BE E—Substitutes for money 
BT BE E—Checks. 
BT BE E—Promissory notes. 
BT BE E—Drafts. 
BT BE E—Trade acceptances. 
BT BE E L—Negotiability and endorse- 
ments. 
L-poee of the Negotiable Instruments 
aw. 
BE E—Prices 
. BE E—Real and money wages. 
12. BE E—Profits. 
13. BE E—The National incomes. 
14, E—Distribution of wealth. 


15. BE E—Distribution of the National income. 
(No management; no arithmetic) 


FS 


UNIT 2 
BANKING SERVICES AND FUNCTIONS 


1. BT BE E—A brief history of banking. 
2. BT BE E—Kinds of banks. 
3. BT BE E—Functions of banks. 
4. BE © L—Banking laws: |. 
National Banking : Act. 
Federal Reserve Act. 
Banking Act of 1933. 
Banking Act of 1935. 
5. BT BE E—Banking services. 
Loans. 
Discounts. 
Receiving savings. 
Checking privileges. 
Misc. services. 
BE E—Theory of interest 
A—Apoplication of percentage to money prob- 
lems. 
. A—Computing time. 
. A—Simple interest. 
A—Compound interest. 
. A—Bank discount. 
(No management) 


UNIT 3 
INVESTING AND SPECULATING 


BT BE E—Kinds of investments. 
BT BE E—Home owning. F. H. A 
BT BE—Insurance and annuities. 
BT BE E—Stocks: kinds, etc. . 
BE E—Bonds: kinds, etc. 

BT BE E—Real estate. 

BT BE E—Mortgages. 

BT BE E—Forecasting. 
. BE E—Business cycles. 


= 
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10. BE E—Speculating in stocks, bonds, and 


Tain. 
11. BM—Business Finance, 
12. BE BM—Providing capital. 
13. BE BM—Long-term borrowing. 
14, BM—Short-term borrowin 
15. BE L—Securities Act and Secnttttes Ex. 
change Act. 
16. BE A~Building and Loan Associations. 
7. A—Stocks. Brokerage. 
18. A—Bonds. 
1%. A—Grain. 


UNIT 4 
BUYING ECONOMIC 


1. BT BE E—Buying economic 

2. BEE producers 

3. BT BE BM—The technique of purchasing. 

4. BT BE E—The advantages of credit. 

5. BT BE E—The disadvantages of credit. 

6. BT BE E~—Installment buying. 

?. BT BE E—Financing the purchasing of 

consumers’ goods. 

8. BE E—Frauds in buying consumers’ goods. 

“4. BE E—Government protection in buying 
consumers’ goods. 

io. L—Contracts, as they relate to buying. 

11. L+Suretyship, for others’ debts. 

12. A—The cost of buying. 

1s. A—Paying debts by partial payments. 


UNIT 5 
SAVING MONEY 

1, BT BE E—Living within your income. 
°. BE E—Consumers’ Incomes. 
3. BE E—Consumers’ Expenditures. 
4. BT BE—Advantages of paying cash. 
5. BT BE—How to save money when buying. 
6. BT BE E—Factors that determine prices. 
7. BT BE E—The advantages of budgets. 
BE E—Budgeting difficulties. 
°. BT BE E—Personal records and home ac- 

counts. 
i0. BT BE A—Bank savings accounts. 
11. BT BE A—Cash discounts. 
12. BT BE A—Present values. 

No management; no law.) 


UNIT 6 
THE PRODUCTION OF 
AND PRODUCERS’ GOOD 


i. BT BE E—The of 

2, Ba. of production. 

3. BE E— production. 

4. BE E—The economics of production. 

6. BE BM—Budgetary control. 

?. BE BM—Purchasing for production. 

8. BE E—The theory of wages. 

9. BE E—Labor problems. 

11. BT’ BM—Receiving and storing goods. 

12. BE E L—tThe relationship of employer and 

employee. 

13. BM—Hiring employees. 

14. BT BM A—Paying wages. 

15. BT BM A—Trade discounts. 

16. BT BM A—Manufacturing costs. 

17. BT BE BM A—Depreciation. 

18. ce from the standpoint of the em- 
oyer. 

19. BM—Functions of the Credit, Purchasing, 

_ Sales, Advertising, Promotion, Man- 

ufacturing, Stores, Traffic, and Per- 
sonnel Departments. 

20. BE BM—Record Keeping. 

21. BT BE BM A—Graphs. 


UNIT 7 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL 


-. BT BE—The growth of transportation. 

. BT . E—The functions of shipping. 

. BE E_BM—Transportation problems. 

. BT BE—Kinds of Air, R. R. 
Express, R. R. Freight, Parcel 
post, Pipe lines, and water. 

5. BT BE—tTransportation in cities: Street 
cars, busses, and taxi-cabs. 

6. BT—Personal travel problems. 

7. BT—Travel by automobile, air, railroad, 

8 

9 


and steamboat. 

- BT BE E—Public utilities. 

. BE E—Government regulation of rates. 
10. E—World commerce. 
11. E—International trade. 
12, L—Innkeepers, from the standpoint of the 

traveler. 

13. L—Common carriers. 
14. A—The arithmetic of air express. 
15, A—The arithmetic of railway express. 
16. A—The arithmetic of railway freight. 
17. A—The arithmetic of parcel post. 
18. A—The cost of automobile elonapaetebion, 


UNIT 8 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF ECONOMIC 
GOODS. 


i, BE E—Markets. 

2. BE functions. 

3. BT BE E BM—Methods of marketing. 
4. BT BE E— Middlemen. 

5. BT BE—The functions of selling. 
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6. BT BE—Kinds ot stores: Dep’t., Specialty, 
chain, independent, 

ops. 
7. BT BE pM dvertising as an aid to sell- 


8. BT BE BM—Who™. pays for the cost of ad- 
vertising? 
9. L—Agency, from the standpoint of the em- 


ployee. 
10. L—The law of sales: Uniform Sales Act and 
Bulk Sales Law. 
ik; as they relate to selling. 
12. BT BE L A—How to mark goods. 
13. Br BE BM A—Figuring profits and losses. 
14. BT BE A—Selling on commission. 


UNIT 9 
THE lees USE, AND CONTROL 
PROPERTY 


. BT BSE enterprises. 

BE BM-—Starting an enterprise. 

BM—Business management of enterprises. 

BE BM E—Business ownership. 

BT BE E L A—Kinds of ownership: In- 
dividual proprietorship, partner- 
ships, corporations, and co-ops. 

6. BE E L—Property and property rights. 
7. L—Bailments and the use of property. 
8. BE L—Rights of individuals in making 
10. 
13, 


1 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 


contracts. 
BT BE L—Mortgages. 
BT BE L—Deeds. 
BT BE L—Leases. 
12. BT BE L—Wills. 
13. BT BE BM—Business finance. 
14. BE E—Government control of business. 
* BT BE E—Public utilities. 
BE E—Trusts and their control. | 
17: BT BE BM—Record keeping and interpreta- 
tive accounting. 


UNIT 10 
THE IMPORTANCE OF INSURANCE 


1. BT BE E L—tThe social importance of in- 
surance. 
2. BE E—The truth about insurance. 
BT BE—tThe policy. 
. BT BE—Features of the policy. 
BT BE L—lInsurable interest. 
6. BT BE—Kinds of rates. 
iG BT BE—How rates are determined. 
cer meaning of dividends. 
8. E E L—Kinds of insurance companies. 
10. br BE E BM L A—Kinds of property in- 
surance: Fire, Build- 
ings, Automobile, Marine, Cargo, 
Hail, Rain, Tornado, Livestock, 
Plate glass, Steam boiler, Ex lo- 
sion, Automatic sprinkler, iot 
and strike, Burglary, Government 
Crop) Insurance. 
11. BT BE BM L_A—Co-insurance. 
12. BT BE E L A—Kinds of personal insur- 
ance: Ordinary-life policy, 
Limited payment life olicy, 
Term Insurance policy, Endow- 
ment policies, Annuities, Health 
and Accident, Industrial, Group, 
Workmen’s ‘Compensation, and 
Old-Age Benefits. 
13. BE—Practices of insurance companies. 
14. BE—Practices of insurance agents. 
15. BE E—Savings Bank life insurance. 
16. BE E—Government regulation of insurance 
companies. 


UNIT _11 
THE THEORY AND PURPOSE OF 
TAXATION 


1. BT BE E—The theory of taxation. 

2. BE hy and Triple taxation. 

3. BT BE E A—Budget making. 

4. BT BEE spending. 

5. BT BE E L A—Kinds of taxes: Real prop- 
erty, personal property, gifts and 
inheritances, estates, sales taxes, 
excise taxes, income taxes, social 
security taxes, and wartime taxes. 

6. BE Finance. 

7. BT BE E A—Sinking funds. 

8. BE A—Present values. 

9. BE E A—Tariffs and Import Duties. 

(No management) 


UNIT 12 
OFFICE INFORMATION AND PRACTICE 


organization. 

BE BM—Office management. 

BE BM—Office 

BE BM—Office ation 

BE BM—Departments of an office. 

BE BM—Functions of each department. 

. BT BE ee and training of em- 


ploy 
. BT BM—Kinds machines. 
BT BM—Functions of each office machine. 
BT BM—Commonly used business forms. 
BT BM—Sources of information. 
BT BM—Business letters and correspond- 


ence. 
BT BM—Mail services. 
4. BT BM—Filing and finding. 


15. BT BM—Telephone and Telegra 

16. A—Review in arithmetic on pr ofl of ma- 
chines. 
(No law; no economics.) 


UNIT 13 
A CONSIDERATION OF THE FUTURE 


. BT BE E—Making a living, 

. BT BE BM—Getting a job. 

. BT—Levels of service. 

. BE—Occupations that may be filled by high 
school students. 

BE—Factors that determine the choice of 
an occupation. 

B ualifications for various occupations. 

BE—Educational guidance in high school. 

BE—Vocational guidance in high school. 

BE—Self_ analysis. 

10. BE—Civil service. 

11. BE E—College or not? 

12. BE L—Contracts that relate to working for 


others. 
(No arithmetic.) 


The foregoing check list furnished 
the basis for the construction of the 
different units. Each topic has been 
placed where it seems most logical 
and useful in helping to teach all 
necessary business facts. Compara- 
tively easy units are also presented 
at the beginning. The plan is sug- 
gestive only. Certain units could 
easily be incorporated in other units ; 

certain units might be omitted en- 
tirely; additional units might be 
worked out by committees ; and units 
might be made to suit local ‘conditions 
and local curricula. The following 
units are intended to show the possi- 
bilities of teaching business subjects 
by the unit plan in order to prevent 
duplication. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
Advantages of the unit plan are: 
1. There is little or no duplication. 

2. Business arithmetic and com- 
mercial law are provided with a so- 
cial and business background. 

3. Business training, business eco- 
nomics, and economics are provided 
with motivation by means of arith- 
metic and law. 

4. Related concepts and skills, but 
with different viewpoints, provide a 
possible shortening of the learning 
process and greater achievement. 

5. The unit plan permits more 
time for specialization in the 11th 
and 12th grades provided these 
courses are revised. 

6. The plan is flexible and may be 
made to suit local conditions. 


Disadvantages of the unit plan are: 

1. The possible difficulty in train- 
ing teachers to teach all of the sub- 
jects and topics incorporated in the 
various units. 

2. The failure on the part of 
teachers to teach all the necessary 
viewpoints such as business, eco- 
nomic, arithmetical, etc. 

3. Disagreement among teachers 
and authors concerning the subject 
matter, amount of emphasis on cer- 
tain topics, grading of units, and 
number of units. 

4. Agreement concerning concepts 
and vocabulary. 
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Teaching Communication 


ROBABLY no other type of du- 

ties of a general clerical nature is 

so important and varied in its 
scope, and more performed by the 
beginner in an office, than those that 
have to do with the various com- 
municative facilities of modern busi- 
ness. It is probably true that no 
other type of service will do more to 
bring about success to a firm if ex- 
ecuted in the best manner; and no 
other type of service will do more to 
retard the progress of a firm if car- 
ried on in a haphazard way. 

Therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to include a unit on ‘‘Com- 
munication” in an “Office Practice” 
or “Secretarial Practice” course. 
This unit is concerned with instruc- 
tion and information that will aid 
young men and women to better per- 
form the actual mechanical details 
necessary for the proper functioning 
of mail, telephone, and telegraph 
service as they affect the daily rou- 
tine in offices of business. 

The suggested materials for a unit 
on communication are: 


U. S. Postal Guide. 

Application blanks for money orders. 

Old receipts for registered letters, in- 
sured letters. 

Local telephone directory. 

Telegram blanks. 

If both types of telephones are not 
available in your city, get a toy one of 
the type unavailable. 

And any other materials that will aid 
you in your particular situation. 


Mail 
A. Information regarding classifica- 
tion, rates, services, etc. 


I. Domestic. 

a. Rates—local, by weight and classi- 
fication. 

b. Classes. 

1. First-—sealed letters. 

2. Second—unsealed—form letters. 

3. Third—printed matter. 

4. Fourth—parcel post. 

c. Use of air for above classifications. 
d. Special stamps, envelopes, etc. 
e. Special features. 

1. Return postage guaranteed—how 
to obtain permit for special envelopes. 

2. Business reply envelopes and 
cards, postal cards, metered mail, 
stamped newspaper wrappers; noti- 
fication of change of address. 

3. Use of “U. S. Official Postal 
Guide.” 

4. Postal with return card attached. 

5. Package with letter attached. 

6. Registered mail, procedure in 
sending, receiving, making claim for 
loss, fees, return receipt. 

7. Insured mail, how, why, when 
to insure, cost. 

8. Special delivery, regulations as 
to hours of delivery, distance from 
post office. 

9. Air mail—rates, special stamps, 
special envelopes. 


in Office Practice 


by Agnes Lebeda 


Caldwell, Kansas 


10. Money orders—application 
blanks, amount limit, rates, receipt, 
lost-claim for, when best to make 
use of, identification of payee, en- 
dorsement, tracing. 
11. C.0.D.—rates, 
handled. 
II. Foreign. 

a. Rates. 

b. Regulations regarding  classifica- 
tions, return, and the like. : 


B. Chief Causes of Mail Not Reach- 
ing Its Destination. 

I. Failure in proper addressing. 

II. No return address of ‘sender on 
envelope. 

III. Failure to use sufficient postage. 
a. Postage-due stamps. 
b. Returned, insufficient postage. 

IV. Dead Letter Office Practices. 


C. Duties of the Mail Clerk, (in the 
office ). 


I. Incoming Mail. 


purpose, how 


a. Open. 

b. Check to see that return address, 
date, etc., are on the letter before dis- 
carding the envelope. 

c. Staple envelope to letter where ad- 
dress on the inside is incomplete. 

d. Stamp “time” received. 

e. Sort for delivery to various de- 
partments. 

f. Deliver mail—leaving it in order, 
weighed, face down if addressee does 
not receive it. 

II. Outgoing Mail. 

a. Check letter and envelope for 
agreement of address. 

b. Fold letters—Discussion of how to 
fold. 

c. Insert enclosures. 

d. Seal and stamp. 

e. Mailing when there are large quan- 
tities. 

1. Stamping machine. 
2. Stamp affixing machine. 

f. Tracing mail. 


Teaching Suggestion: 


Have members of the class bring any 
business letter which they may be able to 
secure and examine them for correct 
form, clearness of thought, folding, ‘plac- 
ing in the envelope, return address, etc. 


Discussion Questions: 


1. What is the cost of a special delivery 
stamp to be used for an ordinary letter? 
Must this stamp be used in addition to 
the regular postage? 

2. Explain the difference between spe- 
cial delivery and special handling. 

3. Do you have to make out an applica- 
tion blank in order to register a letter or 
package? 


4. Which is more economical of time 
and money to pay bills: (a) by check, 
(b) by money order, or (c) by sending 
the money in a registered letter? 

5. What happens to a letter which has 
no return address and which fails to reacl. 
its destination? 

6. What is first class mail? 
the charge? 

7. What is the purpose of parcel post’ 
How is the fee determined ? 

8. If you received a postal money order, 
where would you go to have it cashed ? 
What must you do in order to get it 
cashed ? 

9. What are the advantages of “air 
mail?” 

10. Into what classes is mail 
divided? Discuss each class. 

11. How may packages be sent C.O.D 
by parcel post? 

12. What is the purpose of the money 
order? 

13. How is a money order procured? 

14. What is the procedure in case a 
money order is lost? 

15. What are the advantages of regis- 
tered mail? 

16. What is the procedure in registering 
mail ? 

17. What are the advantages of special 
delivery ? 

18. What is the charge for special de- 
livery? 

19. What is the purpose of rural de- 
livery? 

20. What is the purpose of the dead- 
letter office? 

21. What is unmailable matter? 

22. How may mailing matter be recalled 
after it has been mailed? 


What i: 


service 


Telephone 


The technique of telephoning is 
important in office work—it does not 
matter whether one is a secretary or 
a bookkeeper. Job analyses rank 
telephoning among those of greatest 
importance in the secretarial and 
clerical duties performed by the office 
workers. 

One of the most frequent errors 
is incorrect tone of voice or manner 
of speaking (too low, too loud, indis- 
tinct, accent, or too rapid). There 
is nothing more important in business 
(society, too) than one’s voice and 
the way one uses it. People are un- 
consciously affected by one’s voice, 
and personal appearance is often torn 
down because of an unpleasant voice. 

Another frequent error is the man- 
ner of answering the telephone with 
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(‘“‘Hello,” “Yes,” etc., rather than 
with the name of the persons answer- 
ing or the name of the organization, 
or both). 

Other frequent errors in the use of 
the telephone are: Failure to obtain 
or give necessary information; fail- 
ure to verify information (numbers, 
addresses, telegrams, etc.) ; failure to 
write up information concisely and 
clearly ; and the inability to carry on 
. smooth, tactful conversation.” 


\. Advantages over other communi- 
cation  facilities—disadvan- 
tages. 

Kinds of systems. 


1. Manual—Use of switchboard with 
operators. 
a. How operated. 
b. Advantages and disadvantages. 
i]. Dial or Automatic. 
a. How operated—Explain the work- 
ing of the letters and figures on the dial. 
b. Advantages over Manual System, 
if any. 


* Calls. 


. Use of directory. Study information 

provided in the directory. 

a. How to find required number. 

b. Making use of the “Information 
Department” for numbers not listed in 
the directory and for changed numbers. 

c. Proper method of pronouncing 
initial letters. 

d. On the Manual System—Pronounc- 
ing numbers, recognizing the busy sig- 
nal, recalling central. 

e. On the Dial System—How to re- 
move receiver, recognizing the diai 
tone, what to dial, how to dial, recog- 
nizing the busy signal and the ringing 
signal. 

f. Emergency calls—police, fire, am- 
bulance. 

g. Receiving and properly handling 
calls in the absence of the one called. 

h. Special information section. 

i. Local subscriber’s section. 

j. Suburban section. 

k. Classified business section. 


D. Long Distance Calls. 


I. Nature and Kinds 
Service. 
a. Residential. 
b. Service to business. 
c. Teletypewriter service. 
d. Conference service. _ 
e. Public pay service—(coin  tele- 


phone). 
II. Kinds of Calls. 

a. Station to station—when to use 
this type. 

b. Person to person—when to use this 
type—difference in the cost of the 
above two. 

c. Reporting charge or 
charge. 

d. Appointment call. 

III. Day, Evening, and Night Rates. 
= When various rates begin and go 
off. 

b. Difference in cost. 

IV. Miscellaneous—Paying for service, 
confirming business calls. 


of Telephone 


reversing 


. Courtesy in the Use of the Tele- 
phone. 


I. Common rules followed when tele- 
phoning. 
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II, Promptness in answering telephone 
ring. 

III. Correct way to answer telephone. 

1V. Importance of pleasant voice. 

V. Careful pronunciation. 

VI. Necessary materials that should be 
kept at hand when telephoning 
(writing pads, pencil, etc.) 

VII. On the dial telephone—how Jong 
to permit telephone to ring if there 
is not an immediate answer. 

VIII. How to obtain assistance or to re- 
port unsatisfactory service. 

a. On local calls. 
b. On long distance or toll calls. 

IX. How to report a telephone out of 
order. 

X. Method of obtaining information 
relative to applications for service, 
bills, moving telephone, etc. 


Teaching Suggestions: 
1. Take the class to the telephone com- 
pany for a visit. : 
2. Visit the private branch exchange of 
some large business firm. 


Operating the P.B.X. Switchboard. 


3. Have Superintendent or Principal 
allow student to make some of his long- 
distance calls for him—that is, make the 
connections. 


Discussion Questions: 


1. How does a classified directory dif- 
fer from the ordinary telephone directory ? 


2. Explain the steps necessary in mak-, 


ing local calls; long distance calls; calls 
through private exchange. 

3. Why should a pad always be on hand 
when one is using the telephone? 

4. How does a station-to-station call 
differ from a person-to-person call? 

When using a pay-station telephone, 
why is it necessary to read the instruc- 
tions on the instrument before making the 
call? 

6. What can be done to attract the oper- 
ator’s attention if she does not answer 
when the receiver is first removed? 

7. In what way is a direct line better 
than a party line? 

8. Mention one advantage and one dis- 
advantage of the dial telephone? 

9. Why does the operator repeat the 
number called? 

10. Should you keep the receiver off the 
hook when dialing? 

11. If you have difficulty in getting a 
number which you are trying to call, upon 
whom should you call for assistance? 

12. If you do not have a directory, how 
can you obtain the number of a person? 

13. Why should we be careful of our 
telephone manners? 


. 


14. What is the P.B.X. System? What 
do the letters P.B,X. stand for? 

15. Discuss, “Why do telephone com- 
panies keep before’ the people the idea 
that ‘the voice with the smile wins’ ”? 

16. What arrangements are made by the 
telephone company in your community for 
calling the police? the fire department? 
the ambulance ? 

17. Secure and examine: Pictures and 
illustrations of correct methods of tele- 
phoning, of telephone exchanges, and old 
telephone bills and toll-service slips. 


Telegraph 


Although the telegraph is rather 
well known to most people, the de- 
tails of the service are not always 
understood. The office worker can 
not know too much about the details 
of the telegraph services. It is wise 
for him to know how to prepare the 
most effective messages at a mini- 
mum cost. 


A. Companies. 


1. Western Union. 
2. Postal Telegraph. 


B. Kinds of Service. 


1. The fast day message or telegram. 
2. The day letter. 

3. The night message. 

4. The night letter. 


C. Writing of Messages. 
1. Care must be taken to see that the 


wording cannot be misunderstood even 
without punctuation. 


2. Use of words rather than numbers. 


3. Counting the words. 

a. Address and a single signature 
is sent free. 

b. Any word found in the diction- 
ary—counted as one word regardless 
of length. 

c. A few troublesome expressions : 


Van Sant (surname) ..1 word 
New York City 


South Dakota 

(state name) ........ 1 word 
Parcel post... 1 word 
Night letter ........... 1 word 
Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy Railroad ...... 1 word 
C:0:D., O:K., 

A.M., P.M., (each) . 1 word 
First-class (found in 
dictionaries)... 1 word 
Twenty-five (not found 

in dictionaries) ....... 2 words 


4. Sending messages. 
a. Messenger service. 
b. Sending messages collect or pre- 
paid. 
c. Precautions necessary in tele- 
phoning telegrams. 
d. Confirming telegrams, cable- 
grams, or radiograms. 
e. “Repeat back” and “Report de- 
service. 
iF Delivery of telegrams on trains. 
g. Sending money by telegraph. 
h. Delivery free—distance in city. 
i. Receiving telegrams by  tele- 
phones. 
j. The use of codes. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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LETTER A 
Dear Madam: 


Having read your Paper, The Daily Camper, during the 
past two summers and having recently enjoyed the article, 
“Roughing It in the Smokies”, in the May issue of Sport, I 
am eager to learn what Mountain Camp offers my sister 
and me for our three weeks’ vacation. 


Secretaries like us girls wish to make pleasant social 
contacts while we improve our skills in swimming, tennis 
and archery. Are these kinds of activities provided? As 
Ellen is even more athletic than I, they’re our favorites. 


Is there a camp doctor? If a bone were broken or one 
of us should feel bad, is there someone whom we could 
depend on? 


Please send us your folder discussing suitable clothing, 
expenses and camp regulations. We particularly wish to 
know what rules have been laid down for visitors. If dad 
or my brothers have to make business trips near, they will, 
of course, wish Ellen and me to show them the place and 
its advantages. 


We shall be grateful for this information. 


Yours truly, 


LETTER I B 
My dear Miss Bates: 


_. Since April 15, 1930, when Mountain Camp was opened, 

it’s been the ideal place for girls’ short vacations. May an 

Fay Day, secretaries from Bryon, Ohio, have spent five 

vacations here. It is they who say, (Quote) “Mountain Camp 
rovides the one place where the tired business girl can 

ose herself in the carefree life of a camper.” (Unquote) 


We believe it will please you even more than them be- 
cause of your interest in sports. This year’s program, in 
fact, offers not only the activities you inquired about but 
also these: dramatics, Spanish conversation and nature study. 


Each girl is free to enjoy as many of these as she wishes, 


The author of Health and Recreation, Dr. Ann Moore, is 
the founder of our camp. She and two nurses who she 
knows are well qualified approve each girl’s program and 
respond to whoever call for help. One of the nurses or the 
doctor is always available. 


_ (Quote) “Visitors”, said Dr. Moore in answer to your 
inquiry about guests, “are always welcome. We also look 
forward to their coming.” (Unquote) 


The enclosed bulletin shows the t of clothes our 
campers have found most comfortable in the past, lists our 
regulations and describes our up-to-date accommodations at 
rates ranging from $15 to $22.50 a week. Note that meals 
for guests are 75 cents each. 


To make sure a cabin will be reserved for your sister 
and you, complete the registration blanks now. 


Yours very truly, 


English Usag@ 


One of the biggest tasks of the trans- 
cription teacher is to effect the carry- 
over of the student’s training in English. 
To this end the following diagnostic and 
proficiency materials were constructed to 
include those principles of English usage 
essential to mailable copy in an office, 
the same ones that are required in most 
English composition classes. 

As soon as a group has had enough 
transcription training to be familiar with 
the new work, the diagnostic letters IA 
and B, may be dictated. Afterwards each 
student is given his own record sheet, 
on which have been tallied in red the 
errors made in the two letters. As these 
sheets indicate, only minimum essentials 
are stressed. Such situations as an intro- 
ductory clause followed by a comma and 
a list preceded by a colon, though present, 
are not scored because of differences of 
opinion as to their necessity. (The tran- 
scription teacher will do well if she auto- 
matizes the less controversial essentials.) 
Because the records are to be used 
throughout the semester, they list all the 
principles tested and a few others, such 
as the dangling participle and the run-on 
sentence, which could not be illustrated 
in the tests but which occur in trans- 
cripts and must be corrected.” 

For the teacher’s information only, on 


the accompanying record sheets at the - 


left of each principle, is indicated the 
number of times it occurs in each group 
of letters, except the most obvious uses 
of capital letters and many possible spell- 
ing errors; these figures do not appear 
on the student’s sheets. While most con- 
structions appear the same number of 
times in both tests in comparable degrees 
of difficulty, the very nature of the Eng- 
lish language makes it unwise to risk a 
stilted effect merely to get a certain num- 
ber of examples when many other vari- 
ables make it impossible to say the tests 
are weighted exactly alike. 


Check Transcription Frequently 


The plan requires that the teacher mark 
class transcription frequently so that the 
student himself may tally in black all sub- 
sequent errors to determine which prin- 
ciples continue to cause him trouble. Per- 


1For ready reference in checking and record- 
ing remedial work, the principles were numbered 
straight through the different groups in order 
that each number might refer to a particular 
type of error. The order of these groups was de- 
termined by the order of presentation of the same 
units in Practice Materials, a text for the study 
7 English usage in Stephens College composition 

asses. 
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haps of greatest assistance to the student, 
after the diagnosis, are the references to 
his text and to a standard handbook so 
that if an error recurs he can very easily 
‘find an explanation of the correct form. 
Then if the error persists, he and the 
teacher should have a conference based 
on the handbook to eliminate that weak- 
ness. Unless the record is used regularly 
by the student and the teacher, the tests 
are of no value; for on them the remedial 
work depends. A special effort should be 
made to provide ample dictation illustrat- 
ing the principles most troublesome to the 
class being taught. 

Then towards the end of the semester 
the proficiency letters, II A and B, are 
given. A final check on the record sheets, 
in a third color, will reveal how quickly 
and thoroughly students will carry over 
their English training when they see it 
as essential to mailable copy. 


Administration of the Tests 


Note that both A and B of either the 
diagnostic or the proficiency test must 
be given in order to include all the prin- 
ciples. Particularly in beginning trans- 
cription classes it is wise to give only 
one letter in a period to insure ample 
time for transcription so that no errors 
will occur because of haste or careless- 
ness. 

The instructor will announce whether 
she wishes the letters single or double 
spaced and whether headings and _ inside 
addresses are to be used. Before the diag- 
nostic test is dictated, such comments as 
the following should also be made to the 
class: 


“These are two letters such as you 
might write and receive concerning a 
summer camp which you wish to at- 
tend. They are not to test your 
ability to write shorthand at any 
speed but rather to see how well you 
carry over your knowledge of Eng- 
lish usage when you type such let- 
ters. Therefore do not let me dictate 
faster than you can take down the 
shorthand notes. When you are trans- 
cribing, if you have difficulty reading 
your notes, I will answer individual 
questions about the subject matter, not 
about the English. You may use a , 
dictionary. 

“When I dictate, I shall indicate 
quotations. Be sure to note that there 
are some contractions in the letter. I 
have written on the board shorthand 
patterns which may be unfamiliar to 
you. We shall write them a few times 
first.” 

(Over please) 
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LETTER ILA 
Dear Sir: 


_ Jane Brown, about whom you have asked for information, 
is a graduate whom I am glad to recommend. If either 
personality or efficiency is to determine your choice, Jane 
will qualify. 


During her two years here, her progress never dragged. 
As a student, Jane demonstrated superior ability in secre- 
tarial classes. Each of her local employers was enthusiastic 
in his praise of her. Indeed Judge Landis even offered her 
a position, much to her surprise. He thought her excellence 
lay in her quick grasp of situations, her sane judgment in 
moments of responsibility and the high standards she had 
set for herself. 


When the foods class decided to produce its own book 
of recipes, it was she who cut the stencils for Suzy’s Cook- 
book. Recognition of her work as secretary of the Campus 
Service Board was shown in our magazine, the Standard. 
(Quote) “Jane”, wrote the reporter, “is the ideal secretary; 
for though she may make mistakes, she never lets one get 
by her.” (Unquote) 


Though reared in Philadelphia, among all the traditions 
of the East, she does not scorn any girl from the Middle 
West who’s had less opportunities than she. Jane’s delightful 
sense of humor coupled with vivacity and consideration of 
others wins her friends’ cooperation. Her very manner says, 
(Quote) “This girl feels wonderful; she will work cheerfully 
and effectively.” (Unquote) 


Is there further information you would like? 


Yours very truly, 


LETTER II B 
My dear Sir: 


At the suggestion of Mr. David Ross, for several years a 
ranger in your division of Yellowstone Park, my twin sister 
and I are applying to you for positions as hostesses at Bear 
Lodge this summer. 


Do our education and experience qualify us for the 
work? On May 27, 1941, we graduated from Akron High 
School at Akron, Montana. Throughout our high school 
careers, we were active in the Girl Scouts, the Girls’ Glee 
Club and the Athletic Association. 


During the past five summers, we have attended summer 
camp near Akron, where as students and assistant counsel- 
ors we participated in swimming, handicraft, nature study, 
drama and chorus classes. During the last two summers at 
camp, one or the other of us girls was always expected to 
direct the group singing or the games. 


Our work this year in college, besides adding training 
in sports and games, group singing and orchestral music, has 
given Mabel and me a sense of responsibility and greater 
poise in meeting people. 


Either Mr. Henry Scott, author of “It’s Fun to Be a 
Camper” in the last Outdoor Life, or Mr. Ross, whom you 
have known at the park, is willing to answer whatever 
questions you may ask him about my sister or me. 


If you have not yet chosen all your hostesses, will you : 
count on our helping you? 


Yours very truly, 
19 
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MY USAGE RECORD 


(Figures in parentheses immediately following items refer to page and section 
numbers in Practice Materials; those preceded by H refer to pages in Hutchinson’s 
Standard Handbook for Secretaries.) 


UNDERLINING or ALL CAPITALS (p. 24,1) H 242 


1. Title of book, newspaper or magazine (See also Turner 553; 


U. of C. 48, 56-7; U.S. G. 17, 129) 


APOSTROPHE (p. 24, 2) H 248-250 


2. In contraction 

3. In plural possessive 
4. In singular possessive 
5. Misused H 124 (its) 


H 217— 


H 222 (Identification) 
H 218-220 


COMMA (p. 24, 3) 


6. Around appositive (3e) 

7. Around parenthetical expression (3j) 

8. Around state after city (3i) 

9. Around year after date (3i) 

10. For clearness H 218 

11. Misused H 223, 226 (“Ordina- 
rily—”) 

QUESTION MARK (p. 25, 5) 


12. After question 
QUOTATION MARKS (p. 25, 4) 
13. Around quotation (a, b) 


14. Around title of part less than a book (d) 
15. Misused 


H 236-242) 


H 242 


SEMICOLON (p. 25, 6) H 227 


16. Before however, etc., in compound sentences 
17. Misused 


MY USAGE RECORD, PAGE 2 


CAPITAL LETTER 


18. For proper name or adjective 
19. In literary title 
20. Misused 


H 133-138 
H 136 
H 134 


SENTENCE RECOGNITION 


21. Run-on sentence (p. 2-3, B) 
22. Fragment (p. 3-4, C) 


H 225, 227 (Semicolon) 


REFERENCE 


23. Indefinite use of pronoun (p. 9, B) 
24. Dangling modifier (p. 9, A) 


AGREEMENT 


25. Intervening phrase has no influence on verb 
(p. 15, B, 3) 

26. Compound subj. joined by and uses a plural 
verb (p. 15) 

27. Compound subj. joined by or or nor uses a 
sing. or plural verb (p. 15-16) 

28. Pronoun agrees with its antecedent 
(p. 16, 7) 


PRONOUN CASE FORMS 


29. Subject of a clause (p. 20) 

30. Predicate nominative (p. 20) 

31. Object of a verb (p. 20) 

32. Object of a preposition (p. 20) 
33. Possessive before a gerund (p. 21) 


H 50-51 


H 61 


VERB FORMS H 79-102 


34. Incorrect principal part (p. 37-8) 
SPELLING 


35. athletic, grateful, lose, carefree, well qualified, describes, up-to-date, 
cookbook, there, counselors, chosen (and others) 


A WORKABLE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 12) 
business—with emphasis upon law, 
workers, public funds, and govern-. 
ment supervision; (7) business en- 
terprise—with emphasis upon the in- 
dividual business and the standards 
of all American business. 


Conclusion 


Business has been the means of 
creating and maintaining jobs for 
workers who live and work under the 
American ideal of economy as stated 
in and guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In an emergency war program, we 
must get some things done. The 
socializing of business through a 
broad understanding of economics 
and the humanizing of economics 
through business efficiency are 
needed to make people feel that the 
democratic way of life is good. 

A common front of understanding 
consumers and producers constitutes 
the first line of defense for our coun- 
try. Certainly such a front can 
guide young Americans to a better 
understanding of our present day 
society and to an understanding of 
the place of each individual in a 


-world that guarantees everyone free- 


dom through economic or business 
opportunities ; these are worth fight- 
ing for and handing on to future 
generations. 


TYPING 


This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, West Liberty State Teach- 
ers College, West Liberty, West Virginia, 
is open to questions from our readers on 
any transcription points. Miss Green will 
consult leading authorities in the typing 
field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


. In official military correspondence if 
it is necessary to type the letterhead, 
how should it be placed 

. Where should the post office address 
be typed? 

3. Should a single-page letter be num- 
bered? 

. In what order should references for 
clarification or in support of statements 
be listed? 

. Where should references to explain the 
purpose of or authority for the letter 


appear? 


Now turn to page 25 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Implications of the Typewriter Situation 
for Business Education 


HE typewriter situation is in- 
T deed serious. By now we are 

fully aware that the Govern- 
ment needs typewriters. We have 
been in the habit of saying that the 
Government needs typewriters; but 
recent developments have led us to 
refine the term, so that it is more cor- 
rect to say that the war effort needs 
typewriters or more specifically, the 
Army and Navy and all its branches. 
Mr. Nelson has issued a directive to 
all Federal Agencies to relinquish 
one-third of their typewriters. State 
governments are following suit, busi- 
ness and defense industries have al- 
ready relinquished large numbers of 
machines. The Secretary of the 
Navy has reduced the number of 
typewriters to be used henceforth on 
battleships by 50 per cent. This 
means that instead of an average of 
fifty typewriters each ship will carry 
only approximately twenty-five. To 


complete the picture, practically all 


branches of education are making 
their contribution: the Catholic 
schools, the denominational colleges, 
other branches of higher education, 
the secondary schools, and the private 
business schools. 


Suggestions for Solving 
The Typewriter Problem 


Each in his own way has had to 
work out a program whereby the 
same amount of work is being done 
with fewer machines. These pro- 
grams have been discussed at various 
times in our literature. A few 
months ago, the research committee 
of the National Office Management 
Association outlined ways in which 
offices could make three typewriters 
do the work of four. At a recent 
meeting of the Columbus Chapter of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation local businessmen were in- 
vited to attend. Mr. Gray, the Federal 
Representative in charge of type- 
writer collections in this area reiter- 
ated the need for typewriters. The 
most interesting part of the evening 
was devoted to ways in which busi- 
nessmen hoped to solve the type- 
writer problem. Of the many sug- 
gestions that were forthcoming, the 
following five were, perhaps, the most 
indicative : 

1. Attempt to obtain a higher level 
of office employee—a person not only 
qualified as a first-class typist, but a 
person who has a broader knowledge 
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of business, who is more flexible, and 
who can be assigned to other duties 
when her typewriter is being used by 
someone else. 

2. The use of more efficient office 
forms. 

3. The centralized office service 
department, sometimes also referred 
to as the stenographic pool. 

4. Use of handwritten forms. 

5. Less formal business procedures 
—longhand written memos on let- 
ters; letters done in triplicate, with 
two copies sent to customer with 
space allowed on carbon for memo 
reply, etc. 

There were many more sugges- 
tions, some would logically fall as 
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Typewriters have gone to War... Yeo- 
man at Work on Typewriter Relinquished 
by Business Office or School. 


subheads under the five just men- 


tioned. Others contain suggestions 
involving management problems such 
as staggering of hours, more efficient 
routing of work, branch-office prob- 
lems, etc. 
way business is going to function 
for some time to come (even after 
the war it will take some time to re- 
convert the typewriter industry and 
to catch up with the demand) let us 
discuss the implications for business 
education of the five procedures just 
outlined. 


Better Employees 
There is a spindle on the writer’s 
desk containing two dozen or more 


Realizing that this is the 


job calls, all ending on the same key, 
“If you can’t meet these specifica- 
tions, just send anybody.” This em- 
phasizes the situation with which we 
are familiar—the tremendous need 
for office workers of all kinds at the 
present time. How useless, therefore, 
to attempt to get better help when 
you can’t get anv help, regardless of 
qualifications. True, that is the situ- 
ation at present; but, nevertheless, 
businessmen are going to attempt to 
get a higher level of skills. If the 
schools cannot furnish them, they 
will resort to an intensive in-service 
training program such as is being 
conducted in the stenographic pools 
in Washington at the present time 
and in large establishments elsewhere. 
Anything that we as business edu- 
cators can do to increase the general 
level of skills, the quickness with 
which students can adapt themselves 
to office conditions, just so much 
more will we be contributing to the 
war effort. 


Central Service Department 


It is not necessary to have a large 
office in order to inaugurate central 
service procedures, as few as ten may 
make a start. Where the office per- 
sonnel runs into hundreds, still more 
economies can be achieved. The key- 
note of a central service department 
is production. The office manager 
wants output. He arranges and re- 
arranges his personnel so as to get 
more and still more units of achieve- 
ment per hour. This means that we 
in our business classes, and particu- 
larly in advanced typing and office 
practice sections, must think in terms 
of output. How many usable, mail- 
able forms can a student produce in a 
given period of time? The student 
has to think in terms of output. 
This cannot be achieved by an oc- 
casional sporadic letter per hour test. 
The entire organization must be set 
up on that plan. Every day in some 
phase or other the student must be 
aware of the production problem. 
Week after week he must help with 
an analysis of how more letters may 
be produced in an hour’s time. Why 
is it that Mable and Mary, who both 
type fifty-five words a minute vary 
so much in output? Such a study 
will bring to light weaknesses in 
spelling, erasing, the manner in which 
materials are handled, and basic typ- 
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ing techniques. When _ insurance 
forms or bills of lading, invoices, 
and the like are introduced, the basic 
knowledge patterns should be 
achieved as quickly as_ possible. 
Then, duplicated materials should be 
available to put these into production. 
We cannot afford to leave the teach- 
ing situation at the knowledge stage 
simply because the student knows 
how to make out an invoice. He has 
arrived only when he can produce 
the necessary amount in the allotted 
time. 


More Efficient Use of Office Forms 

Office managers have long been 
devoting a good portion of their time 
to revising forms necessary for their 
particular business. present 
emergency has tended to increase the 
pressure for the revision of forms. 
The new revision is toward a stand- 
ardization and simplification. Forms 
are being remodeled so as to fit the 
machines through which they run. 
The typewriter still remains the basic 
instrument of transfer. Spaces on 
new forms are being designed to fit 
single and double-space typing, thus 
eliminating much hand setting. More 
efficient use is being made of the 
tabulator. Blanks are arranged hori- 
zontally whenever possible. Length 
of forms are being reduced so as to 
save paper mileage. The effort to 
individualize letters and communi- 
cations is.being lessened. Wherever 
possible standard letters and memos 
are used. The typist makes only 
such fill-ins as are necessary. 

What does this mean for business 
education? This means greater em- 
phasis on forms in our business 
classes. These forms can be de- 
signed and duplicated by the office- 
practice class. Local businessmen are 
only too eager to furnish samples. 
In some cases, if they are aware that 
schools need them, bushels of dis- 
carded forms may be had. In order 
to create an appropriate problem sit- 
uation in case of an insurance policy 
form, for example, students should 
be given a basic policy number. 
From then on each slip should be 
numbered consecutively. The names 
may be taken from any standard 
mailing list. Other facts such as 
county and date can, of course, be 
supplied. Inasmuch as the old in- 
dividually cut form is fast becoming 
obsolete, students should receive 
training in handling continuous 
forms. In a letter-per-hour test stu- 
dents are quick to see the advantage 
of the continuous letterhead. 


Use of Handwritten Forms 
At the NOMA meeting mentioned 
above one executive remarked, “I 
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have just gotten.my folks to where 
they can type; now I have to train 
them so they can write. I’d have to 
think twice before I’d put any of 
them on handwritten forms.” Of 
course, we all know the criticism 
that has long been leveled at the in- 
ability of our students to write 
legibly. The switch to longhand 
forms will call for better penman- 
ship. We have come to the point, 
therefore, that we must insist in our 
typing class, as in all other classes, 
on handwriting which is at least 
legible. It is the duty of every 
teacher to use such opportunities as 
present themselves to check on pen- 
manship. Some classes will have 
more opportunity than others, book- 
keeping and the language arts, for 
example. But even in machine 
classes the teacher should insist that 
the answers be legible. If all teach- 
ers in the system talk penmanship 
and if somewhere proper guidance is 
put into effect, the penmanship prob- 
lem can be solved. The formal pen- 
manship class should be used only 
as a last resort. 


Correspondence Short Cuts 

Sales managers are instructing 
their salesmen not to write long let- 
ters. Wherever possible they are 
making handwritten memos on the 
letter received from the central office 
and sending it back. All files are 
kept at the central office. Some firms 


have instructed their central service 
departments to use a triplicate. One 
carbon is put on file at the office, the 
original and the carbon is sent to the 
customer. He keeps the original on 
file and returns the carbon with a 
handwritten memo. In some places 
a specific place is provided for this 
memo. More and more, secretaries 
are being instructed to write simple 
memos on letters. It might be a good 
thing for our office practice classes 
to investigate the time-saving possi- 
bilities in procedures of this kind. 
In one of the TVA offices experi- 
enced secretaries receive in-service 
training to develop the ability to con- 
dense answers to the short space pro- 
vided. Exercises of this kind also 
furnish interesting material for typ- 
ing classes. Having students con- 
serve paper by writing on the back, 
using half sheets has already been 
discussed in our business education 


_ literature. 


At the close of the war we are 
likely to witness an amazing array of 
new inventions, new models, new 
designs, new techniques, new stream- 
lined automobiles, new tubeless syn- 
thetic tires, and, of course, advances 
in aviation that will be astounding. 
In business there will be like develop- 
ments and it behooves all business 
teachers to make a new and deter- 
mined effort to become acquainted 
with the office of tomorrow. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. In it could be 
found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal 


countries, and the Latin vocabulary. 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
problems, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Following are two queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find answers to these questions by well-known teachers in the field. 


QUESTIONS 


1. To what extent can community re- 
sources be utilized in the teaching of 


bookkeeping and accounting? 


—_> 


2. To what extent can community re- 
sources be utilized in the teaching of 
business law? 


—_>> 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Bibliographies for Retail 


HE large number of books on retailing 

published within the past decade has in- 
tensified the task of the retail teacher in 
selecting suitable texts for his or her 
courses. This difficulty has ‘been increased 
by the fact that so many books in this field 
have the same or similar titles. 

The bibliography which follows has 
been prepared as an aid for teachers of 
retailing who may not be familiar with the 
books on this subject, and as a reference 
check list for those other teachers who 
may be more readily conversant with the 
literature of this field. This book list is 
selective rather than comprehensive, and 
includes only books which might be con- 
sidered to comprise a basic library on re- 
tailing. The brief annotations are de- 
signed to be of help to the teacher in dis- 
tinguishing between the merits of various 
texts in the same fields. Unless otherwise 
stated, the books listed are directed pri- 
a at the college and graduate school 
level. 

In some areas it has been difficult to 
draw a clear dividing line between books 
specifically relating to retailing, and those 
which are on a more general subject hav- 
ing definite retail applications. With a 
few exceptions, this list has been restricted 
to the former category. 

For a more complete listing of books on 
retailing, the reader is referred to A Re- 
tail Book List, by Alfred A. Sessa, pub- 
lished in 1939 by the Journal of Retailing, 
New York University; and to A Bibli- 
ography for Retailers, published by the 
Personnel Group of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in July, 1941. The 
bibliography entitled A List of Books, 
Pamphlets and Publications on Marketing, 
Retailing, and Merchandts- 
ing, issued in June, 1938, by the United 
States Office of Education is also of value 
in this connection. 


MARKETING BACKGROUND 


Converse, Paul D., Essentials of Distri- 
bution. Prentice-Hall, 1936. A con- 
densed and simplified treatment of the 
principles of marketing, showing the 
place of retailing in the entire field of 
distribution. Numerous questions and 
thought problems are included after each 
chapter. 

pene Harold H., Walter C. Weidler, 
and Theodore N. Beckman. Principles 
of Marketing. Ronald, 3rd edition, 1939. 
A comprehensive study of marketing, 
including seven chapters on forms of 
retail outlets. This volume is useful to 
retailers primarily as background mate- 


rial. 
GENERAL RETAILING 


Barker, Clare W., and Ira D, Anderson. 
Principles of Retailing. McGraw-Hill, 
2nd edition, 1941. An interestingly writ- 
ten text which contains chapters on each 
of the essentials of department store 
operation. 

Brisco, Norris A. Retailing. Prentice- 
Hall, 1935. A standard text in the field, 
with’ chapters covering each of the prin- 
cipal phases of department store work. 
Questions follow each chapter. 

Brisco, Norris A., and Leon Arnowit. 
Introduction to Modern Retailing. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1942. An elementary and rela- 
tively brief text on retailing principles. 
This book is written primarily for the 
secondary school and adult George- 
Deen student. Discussion questions, ref- 
erences, and projects follow each chap- 
ter. 
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Duncan, Delbert J., and Charles F. Phil- 
lips. Retailing—Principles and Methods. 
Irwin, 1941. large volume which 
covers all major aspects of the retail 
field in considerable detail. Questions 
follow each chapter. 

McNair, Malcolm P., Charles I. Gragg, 
and Stanley F. Teele. Problems in Re- 
tailing. McGraw-Hill, 1937. A collec- 
tion of cases involving store problems, 
for student study and discussion. 

National Cash Register Company. Better 
Retailing. National Cash Register Co., 
llth edition, Dayton, Ohio, 1941. A 
collection of 17 chapters of simple and 
practical methods of successful small 
store operation. This book is written 
primarily for the merchant himself. 

Nystrom, Paul H. Economics of Retail- 
ing—Ketail Institutions and Trends. 
Ronald, 3rd edition, 1930. An analysis 
of the background ‘of retailing, and of 
the various types of retail outlets. Two 
chapters on the history of retailing are 
especially useful. 

Richert, G. Henry. Retailing—Principles 
and Practices. Gregg, 1938. A text on 
retailing fundamentals written primarily 
for the high school student. Discussion 
questions, suggested readings, and proj- 
ects follow each chapter. 

Wingate, John W. Manual of Retail 
Terms. Prentice-Hall, 1931. A stand- 
ard reference in the field. This book 
contains definitions and brief explana- 
tions of all terms commonly used in 
retailing. It is essential for reference 
purposes. 


RETAIL SELLING 


Brisco, Norris A., Grace Griffith, and O. 
Preston Robinson. Store Salesmanship. 
Prentice-Hall, revised edition, 1941. A 
thorough treatment of the work of the 
retail salesperson, including merchan- 
dise information, system, and other as- 
pects of store work as well as retail 
salesmanship. The book is directed 
toward the secondary school student, 
ps contains many questions and proj- 


ieee Ray M. How to Succeed in Re- 
tail Selling. WHarper, 1938. <A_ brief, 
practical discussion of selling principles 


and methods in the retail store. Ques-. 


tions and i are included. 

Hayter, Edith F. Retail Selling Simpli- 
fied. Harper, 1939. A practical manual 
of essentials of retail selling. 

Kneeland, Natalie, Louise Bernard, and 
Gerald B. Tallman. Selling to Today's 
Customer. Ginn, 1942. <A broad treat- 
ment of selling as a vocation, presenting 
the problems of both customer and sales- 
person. The book is written primarily 
for the secondary school student. Many 
questions and projects are included. 

Nystrom, Paul H. Elements of Retail 
Selling. Ronald, 1936. A manual for 
beginners in the retail business. This 
book is of particular use to the new or 


prospective employee of a small retail 
store. Suggested readings, review ques- 
tions, and study projects follow each 
chapter. 

Robinson, O. P., and Christine. Helping 
Customers Buy. Prentice-Hall, 1942. 
The results of a comprehensive survey 
of successful retail selling techniques 
and customer reactions. Questions and 
problems are included. 

Walters, R. G., and John W. Win 
Fundamentals of Selling. South-West- 
ern, fourth edition, 1942. A detailed 
treatment of selling with emphasis on 
meeting the needs of the consumer. 
Many questions, problems, and projects 
are included. 


MERCHANDISING 


Baker, Harold A. Principles of Retail 
Merchandising. McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
‘Covers in detail the merchandising of 
the large department store. Questions, 
selected references, and suggested prob- 
lems are included with each chapter. 

Brisco, Norris A., and John W. Wingate, 
Buying for Retail Stores. Prentice- 
Hall, 1937. Written to cover the prin- 
ciples underlying the what, where, when, 
and how of buying. The mathematics 
of merchandising is not discussed. 
Questions follow each chapter. 

Brisco, Norris A., and John W. Wingate. 
Elements of Retail Merchandising. 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. A presentation of 
the mathematical and analytical phases 
of merchandising. This book is a com- 
panion volume to Buying for Retail 
Stores. Questions and problem refer- 
ences are included with each chapter. 

Hogadone, Edwina B., and Donald K. 
Beckley. | Merchandising Techniques. 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. A concise text on 
merchandising principles with emphasis 
on the work of the medium-sized de- 
partment store. This book is written 
for the student at the junior college and 
college level. Selected references, ques- 
tions, problems, and projects follow 
each chapter. 

Maynard, Harold H., Kenneth Dameron, 
and Carlton J. Siegler. Retail Market- 
ing and Merchandising. Ginn, 1938. An 
elementary text on the entire field of 
retail store operation and the place of 
retailing in the general marketing pic- 
ture. Numerous questions and prob- 
lems are included after each chapter. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The Buyer's Manual. N. R. D. G. A, 
revised edition, 1937. Chapters on dif- 
ferent aspects of department store mer- 
chandising, written by various store 
executives. 

Wingate. John W., and Elmer 0. Schal- 
ler. Problems in Retail Merchandising. 
Prentice-Hall, revised edition, 1937. 
Basic text material on the mathematics 
of merchandising, and a large number 
of actual problems. 
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RETAIL ACCOUNTING 


Bell, Hermon F. Retail Merchandise Ac- 
counting. Ronald, 1936. A relatively 
brief volume covering the retail method 
of inventory and other aspects of de- 
partment store accounting. 

Lyans, C. K., and Norris A. Brisco. Re- 
tail Accounting. Prentice-Hall, 1934. A 
detailed description of department store 
accounting practice, with emphasis on 
the procedures of the larger stores. 

Wingate, John W. Retail Merchandise 
Control. Prentice-Hall, 1933. A thor- 
ough coverage of the mathematics of 
merchandise control, written for the ad- 
vanced student of large store operation. 
References to problems and _ selected 
readings follow each chapter. 


SALES PROMOTION 


Edwards, Charles M., Jr., and William H. 
Howard. Retail Advertising and Sales 
Promotion. Prentice-Hall, 1936. A de- 
tailed account of retail’ promotional 
work, with particular emphasis on the 
large department store. Questions are 
included for each chapter. 


Hurst, Alfred E. Displaying Merchan- 
dise for Profit. Prentice-Hall, 1939, A 
thorough treatment of interior and win- 
dow display for retail stores, with many 
illustrations. 

Kaylin, Edward, and Alan A. Wells. Sim- 
ey Sales Promotion for Retailers. 

R. D. G. A., 1940. A short, practical 
a which briefly covers all major 
phases of retail sales promotion, with 
emphasis on advertising. This book was 
written primarily for executives of 
smaller stores. 


STORE MANAGEMENT 


Keir, Alissa, So You Want to Open a 
Shop? McGraw-Hill, 1939. A _ brief, 
cleverly written book for the prospective 
small-store owner. Problems and prac- 
tices in the setting up and operating of 
various types of shops are described. 

Nystrom, Paul H. Retail Store Operation. 
Ronald, 4th edition, 1937. A thorough 
coverage of the essentials of department 
store operation, including chapters on 
merchandising sales promotion. 
Questions and projects are included. 

Robinson, O. Preston, and Norris B. 
Brisco. Retail Store Organization and 
Management. Prentice-Hall, 1938. A 
detailed study of the organization, oper- 
ation, and management of the large de- 
partment store, with chapters on the 
organization problems of chains and 
smaller department stores. Questions 
for discussion are included. 


PERSONNEL 


Lester, Helena M. Retail Training in 
Principle and Practice. Harper, 1940 
A description of the essentials of retail 
training, with emphasis on the methods 
used successfully in an exclusive wom- 
en’s specialty store. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The Retail Personnel Primer. N. R. D 
G. A., 1940. A brief, practical Pechen 
of retail employment and training pro- 
cedures, with special attention to the 
work of the smaller store. This book 
was written particularly for the store 
executive. 

Robinson, O. Preston. Retail Personnel 
Relations. Prentice-Hall, 1940. A de- 
tailed study of personnel methods and 
procedures. In addition to employment 
and training, employee participation and 
stabilization plans are discussed. 
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TEXTILES 


Denny, Grace G. ‘Fabrics. Lippincott, 4th 
edition, 1936. A dictionary of fabric 
information, and descriptions of tests to 
be used in identifying fabrics. 

Wingate, Isabel B. Textile Fabrics and 
Their Selection. Prentice-Hall, revised 
edition, 1942. A very complete descrip- 
tion of textile fabrics, their features, 
uses, and tests for identification. Ques- 
tions and suggested experiments follow 
each chapter. 


COLOR AND DESIGN 


Burris-Meyer, Elizabeth. Color and De- 
sign in the Decorative Arts. Prentice- 
Hall, 1935. A thorough analysis of the 
principles of color and design, and their 
application to dress, display, and deco- 
ration. 

Chambers, Bernice G. Color and Design 
in Apparel. Prentice-Hall, 1942. Color 
and design as applied to various types 
of apparel, with much other material on 
fashion and definitions of terms. 


Goldstein, Harriet and Vetta. Art m 
Everyday Life. 3rd edition, Macmillan, 
1940. A detailed study of the principles 
of design and their many applications in 
the fields of clothing and home furnish- 
ings. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Haas, Kenneth B, Distributive Education. 
Gregg, 1941. A description of methods 
of organizing distributive education pro- 
grams and of instituting them on an ef- 
fective basis. Suggestions for coopera- 
tive schedules and many sample forms 
are included. This book would be espe- 
cially useful to those planning or con- 
ducting courses under the George-Deen 
Act. 


Books for Collateral Reading 


Providing: an adequate background of 
information for students in retailing with 
which to supplement the technical course 
work given them has been an ever-present 
problem. Admittedly, learning the princi- 
ples and practices of retailing from lec- 
tures and discussions in the classroom and 
from textbooks does not complete the job 
of adequately training the student for ad- 
vancement to executive positions. While 
specifics are thoroughly covered in ordi- 
nary classroom procedures, the generalized 
background is missing which enables stu- 
dents to visualize the field as a whole. 

One method by which some of. this 
necessary though somewhat undefinable 
background material can be presented to 
students in such a curriculum is through 
a carefully planned program of collateral 
reading. Although used widely in other 
fields, this learning technique has been 
restricted in its use in retail training. This 
has been due in part to the difficulty of 
properly tying in outside reading with the 
particular course offered, and in part also 
to what has been felt by some teachers to 
be a lack of suitable materials for this 
purpose. 

During the past several years a study 
has been made at the Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute of this 
particular aspect of retail training, and 
lists have been compiled of books which 
most adequately fit in with the course 
materials being presented. An attempt is 
made in the following list to describe 
briefly some of the books which have been 
found to be most suitable for this pur- 
pose, and to indicate techniques which have 
served to give this background material 
the desired significance. 

it is difficult to classify books for col- 


lateral reading into carefully segregated 
subjects. While they can assigned 
most readily as work for a particular 
course, a majority of these books provide 
information which in reality applies to a 
far wider area. Hence it is important that 
a program of reading such as the one de- 
scribed here be considered as an over-all 
coverage of tthe field rather than as a sup- 
plement to specific subjects. The books 
included are grouped merely in terms of 
their greatest usefulness to elementary and 
advanced students. 

Two distinct techniques have been used 
in checking on this collateral reading and 
in making it a definite part of the stu- 
dents’ classroom experience. The first 
method is the assigning of oral reports 
on selected books to be made in class. 
Ordinarily such a report is followed by 
class discussion which presents an oppor- 
tunity for the interchange of opinions con- 
cerning the views of the author. It pro- 
vides valuable speaking experience for the 
student giving the report, and a summary 
of the book for members of the class who 
have not read it. This report procedure is 
useful where there is a sufficient number 
of different books so that each member of 
the class can report at sometime during 
the year. 

If a smaller number of books is to be 
used for collateral reading, individual 
tests or reports can be used to advantage. 
One technique found useful is to have the 
students take a brief individual oral ex- 
amination. Under this plan, questions re- 
lating to the book are asked by the in- 
structor in an individual conference to 
determine whether or not the student has 
read the book. Another similar device 
used consists of a written test of 12 or 15 
written fill-in questions on the book con- 
tent. Brief oral and written tests of this 
nature have been found by the writer to 
be more satisfactory than the written book 
report in checking on whether or not the 
student has actually done the reading re- 
quired. When such tests are used, the 
book material is usually brought into ‘class 
discussion late in the year when all stu- 
dents have completed the required reading. 


The books listed here have been selected 
on a basis of: (1) their usefulness in cov- 
ering information relating to the retailing 
field that is not directly considered in the 
text materials, and (2) their general in- 
terest and “inspirational value” to the stu- 
dents concerned. This list is definitely se- 
lective rather than comprehensive, and in- 
cludes books which in our experience 
meet these requirements. 


BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 


The Business Biography 

Macmillan, 1930. 
A detailed account of the life of John 
Wanamaker, and indirectly a history of 
the retailing era in which he was a 
leader. 

Deland, Thorndike. The Retail Executive. 


Appel, Joseph. 
of John Wanamaker. 


Harper, A practical description 
of the executive opportunities in retail- 
ing, written by the head of a leading 
retail placement organization. 

Hamburger, Estelle. J/t’s a Woman’s 
Business. Vanguard, 1939. The rapidly 
changing career of a clever woman in 
fashion advertising who became execu- 
tive vice-president of one of America’s 
exclusive stores for women. 

Maule, Frances. Selling—A Job That's 
Always Open. Funk and Wagnalls, 1940. 
A rapid- -fire analysis of the opportuni- 
ties in selling of various types. Real 
estate, insurance, and advertising agency 
work is included in addition to depdrt- 
ment store selling. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Scribner, 1939. The autobiography of 
the author, who with no previous retail 
experience became president of Bonwit- 
Teller in New York. ‘ 

Oglesby, Catharine. Fashion Careers— 
American Style. Funk and Wagnalls, 
1935. An encouraging survey of the 
business opportunities for young women 
in department stores, fashion, and de- 
sign. 

Ohrbach, Nathan M. Getting Ahead in 
Retailing. McGraw-Hill, 1935. Practi- 
cal rules for success in retailing, by a 
leading merchant. 

Wheeler, Elmer. Tested Retail Selling. 

Prentice-Hall, 1941. A _ short, briskly- 

written book on the author’s “tested 

selling sentences” techniques as applied 
to retail store selling. 


BOOKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


Byers, Margaretta. Designing Women. 
Simon and Schuster, 1938. Subtitled: 
“The art, technique, and cost of being 
beautiful.” simply-written account 
of the principles of design that govern 
the art of dressing, rules on the eti- 
quette of dress, and budget suggestions. 

Collins, Kenneth. Retail Selling and the 
New Order. Greenberg, 1934. The au- 
thor’s opinions of mistakes being made 
in department store management, par- 
ticularly concerning the advertising de- 
partment. 

Crawford, M. D.C. The Ways of Fash- 
ion. Putnam, 1941. An authoritative 
discussion of the fashion picture in this 
country at the present time, and the 
changes in the fashion field which have 
resulted from the present war. 

Filene, Edward <A., and others. Next 
Steps Forward in Retailing. Harper, 
1937. A presentation of a plan to over- 
come the weaknesses of present mer- 
chandising systems, with an analysis of 
each of the major store divisions. 

Gilson, Mary Barnett. What's Past is 
Prologue. Harper, 1940. The story of 
the author’s life in industrial relations 
work, including her experiences in re- 
tailing. 

Hawes, Elizabeth, Why Is a Dress? 
Viking, 1942. A brief and interestingly- 
written analysis of the psychology of 
dress, the problems to be met in fashion 
designing, and the current conditions in 
the apparel industry. 

Hoving, Walter. Your Career in Business. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1940. A brief 
and well-written study of the reasons 
for lack of success in business, and sug- 
gestions as to the choice of a career. 

Mayer, Joseph. The Revolution in Mer- 
chandise. Greenberg, 1939.. stimu- 
lating discussion of the problems and 
prospects of the department store as an 
agency of distribution, and of the 
changing demands of customers. 

Shepard, Jean L. Human Nature at 
Work. Harper, 1938. A good account 
of enlightened retail personnel manage- 
ment, with many case studies. 

Stevenson, Margaretta, editor. Jow the 
Fashion World Works. Harper, 1938. 
Condensations of talks given at the 
Fashion Group’s Training Courses in 
New York City in 1936-37 by fashion 
and merchandising experts. The mate- 
rial is practical and covers the field of 
fashion thoroughly. 

Warburton, Gertrude, and Jane Maxwell. 
Fashion for a Living. McGraw-Hill, 
1939. A survey of the fashion world as 
a source of business opportunities for 
young women. This book includes chap- 

ters on design, styling, fashion adver- 
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Odlum, Hortense M. A Woman’s Place. 


tising, modeling, and fashion shows. 

Wess, Harold B. Profit Principles of Re- 
tailing. McGraw-Hill, 1931. Principles 
of profitable store operation from a con- 
troller’s viewpoint. 


Winkler, John K. Five and Ten. Mc- 
Bride, 1940. A biography of F. W. 
Woolworth, with emphasis on his busi- 
ness methods and the development of his 
chain store system. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 9) 


salesmanship course in mind. It no doubt 
is true that in Boston and other places 
where there is a co-operative retail store 
training program, merchants who know 
about this program and have participated 
in it prefer the graduates of it to any 
others who are available to them. But I 
have never seen any evidence that mer- 
chants find those who have had a course 
in “salesmanship” distinguishable from any 
other students, either academic or com- 
mercial. Much less is there any evidence 
that ‘stores prefer young people who are 


trained for general vocational work rather 
than those who are trained for one specific 
job.” This tends to deny the adequacy 
and efficacy of the salesmanship course. 

A salesmanship course may be a good 
course, but not real vocational training. It 
should be part of every program of dis- 
tributive education. It may be the best 
kind of prevocational training. But it 
alone cannot be made to “tick” loudly 
enough to attract federal or state aid in 
this field. 


TEACHING COMMUNICATION 
(Continued from page 17) 


D. Cable and Radio Service. 


1, Kinds of service. 
2. Use of code—(for cable addresses). 
3. Long distance conversation by radio. 
4. Chains: 

a. National Broadcasting. 

b. Columbia. 
5. Classes of Cable Service. 

a. Urgent. 

b. Ordinary. 

c. Full Rate 

d. Code Rate. 

e. Deferred. 

f. Night letter. 


E. Law Involved. 


F. Miscellaneous. 
Avoid contractions and abbrevia- 


tions. 
2. Check street addresses for accu- 


racy. 

3. Check the type of message, under 
“Class of Service Desired” on the blank 
telegram form. 

4. Indicate in the proper corner 
whether or not the message is to be 
sent “paid,” “collect,” or “charged.” 


Teaching Suggestions: 
1. Visit the Western Union offices. 
2. Give experience in wording tele- 
grams and counting the words according 
to official regulations. 


Discussion Questions: 


1. What precautions should be ob- 
served in telephoning a telegram? 

2. Mention the classes of telegrams. 

3. Name the various parts of a tele- 


ram. 

4. Why do business men send mes- 
sages in code? 

5. For what parts of a telegram is a 
charge made? Of a cablegram? 

6. What is meant by sending a tele- 
gram collect? 

7. What is the difference between a 
telegram and a cablegram? Between a 
radiogram and a telegram ? 

8. If a telegram is confirmed by let- 
ter, why telegraph at all? 

9. Is it necessary to call a messenger 
or go to the telegraph office when you 
wish to send a telegram? 

10. Explain the use of the telegraph in 
sending money. 

11. When should telegraph messages 
be telephoned ? 

12. Is there a charge for delivering a 
telegram by messenger? 

13. What is the comparative cost of a 
telegram, cablegram, and radiogram ? 

14. If you wish to send a night mes- 
sage from Los Angeles to New York, 
is it neccesary for you to wait until 
evening to file your message, or may 
you file it at any time during the day? 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 20 


Centered. Top une one inch from top edge of paper. 


2. Two spaces below the lower line of the headquarters designation 
at the right side of the sheet so that it ends about three-quarters 
of an inch from the right edge of the paper. 


3. Yes. 


In center, one-half inch from bottom of sheet. 


4. Army regulations, general orders, special orders, bulletins, circulars, 


related letters, telegrams. 


5. Generally in the first paragraph and introduced by such phrases as, 
“In compliance with,” “In accordance with,” ‘‘In confirmation of.” 
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TRAINING STENOGRAPHIC HELP FOR 
WAR DEPARTMENT SERVICE 


At the present time there are many 
thousands of stenographers and typists, 
recruited via Civil Service, who are work- 
ing in the various offices of the War and 
Navy Departments both in Washington, 
D. C., and in other communities. It is 
impossible for the average person to real- 
ize how important this type of help is in 
aiding and speeding the war effort. Be- 
cause the war work is, of necessity, heavy, 
stenographers and typists are more or less 
at a premium, although many are re- 
cruited daily. 

Many of these have been working for 
the Government for a good many years 
and know the exacting requirements of 
their positions. Many thousands of oth- 
ers, however, are usually just out of high 
school, where they had completed a two- 
or three-year commercial course; or just 
out of business school, having completed 
an intensive three- to six-month course in 
shorthand and typewriting. 

The latter two groups have to learn on 
the job; and while that is a good way of 
learning, a week or more usually goes by 
before the typist or stenographer becomes 
orientated and can put out a normal day’s 
typed work without re-writing once or 
twice or without running to a veteran 
typist or stenographer every few minutes 
for information. 

It is the purpose of this article to pass 
on hints to teachers of stenography and 
typing—both in high schools, business 
schools, and anywhere else where these 
courses may now be taught—which will 
aid in preparing their students so that 
they may be able to step into wartime 
stenographic positions and produce imme- 
diately with a minimum of effort and a 
maximum of efficiency. 

I shall discuss the typewriting angle 
first. A minimum of 35 words per minute 
on straight copy material should be in- 
sisted upon, as this is necessary for pass- 
ing the Civil Service test. In addition, 
not more than 10 errors should be made 
in a 10-minute timed test, where the words 
per minute are 35. At higher rates, a few 
more errors may be permissible but the 
teacher should bear in mind that errors are 
costly—especially in War Department 
work—because they slow up the war ef- 
fort considerably since when one error is 
made, usually six or more erasures have 
to be made on that error, as it must be 
erased on each carbon copy, in addition to 
the original. Stress accuracy. 

It is surprising how many teachers neg- 
lect teaching the entire keyboard to their 
typing students. They feel that if their 
students make mastery of the location of 
the alphabet their objective, they can pick 
up the rest for themselves, as figures and 
symbols are of infrequent usage. This 
may or may not be true in business corre- 
spondence, but in War Department work 
there are instances where the typing of 
numbers constitutes the greater part of a 
typist’s work; and the ability to type these 
by touch, fluently, without hesitation, is 
definitely an asset. Drill on figures and 
insist that students master touch typing. 


Because a large part of the War De- 
partment work requires the preparation 
of detailed reports and other tabulated 
matter, the teacher can well afford to 
spend considerable time in teaching the 
intricacies of tabular setup. Many times 
it is necessary to count every space in the 
tabulated matter and, as in all tabulation, 
plan considerably beforehand, prior to 
actually typing. Spend more time on tabu- 
lation. 
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Many types of War and Navy corre- 
spondence and reports have to be made 
out in rough draft before they are actually 
typed in the form to be submitted. The 


.typist usually prepares a rough draft form 


which is given to the dictator and others 
for additions and corrections. When it 
finally comes back to the typist or ste- 
nographer, it is marked up considerably 
and can be really called a rough draft. 
Practice in typing from such copy would 
not be amiss. Have students practice read- 
ing from and typing rough draft copy. 

As mentioned previously, all’ reports, 
letters, etc., are prepared with carbons— 
sometimes as high as ten or more. As 
it is essential that a/l carbons be legible, 
students should be taught how to insert 
forms and letters with a half-dozen or 
more carbons. between the blank sheets, so 
that the carbons or sheets will not wrinkle. 
There are several good methods to be 
used. Furthermore, students should also 
be taught to make corrections on carbon 
copies properly, so that the copy or copies 
underneath will not smear the paper. They 
should also be taught to remove all carbon 
from erasers before using them again. 

Teach intensively the use of carbons and 
proper erasing procedure. 

Because of the heavy load of war work 
and because of the difficulty of getting 
typewriters or parts for replacement, it is 
essential that machines be weli taken care 
of. Teachers should not only instruct 
their students as to the proper methods 
of keeping the machines in good order, 
but should stress the fact that students 
should do this of their own accord when 
they get on the job, as there will be no 
teacher there to ask them to do so; they 
will be left on their own. The use of 
cleaning fluids, oiling of parts, changing 
of ribbons, keeping eraser shavings from 
the mechanism of the typewriter, are some 
of the essentials to be stressed. Teach the 
proper care of the typewriter. 

As far as the stenographer is concerned, 
all of the previous information applies to 
her (or him) in addition to what follows. 

High speeds are not essential. Evidence 
of this is given when the Civil Service 
Commission requires only 80 words per 
minute for those taking the stenographic 
test. However, being able to take dicta- 
tion more rapidly is a distinct advantage, 
as it not only helps speed up the war 
effort by more production, but, it puts the 


stenographer in line for promotion more 
rapidly. I might summarize by saying 
that stenographers should be able to take 
dictation at 80 words a minute at least, 
although I know for a fact that many 
dictators, because of the fact that they 
are thinking about what they wish to say 
next, do not exceed forty or fifty words 
per minute. Have students try for an 
80-word minimum rate. 

Although a great many of the terms 
used in War and Navy Department dic- 
tation are, without question, of a technical 
nature, it is my opinion that drilling on 
technical words and phrases is not neces- 
sary. The chief reason for this is that 
students will not know beforehand into 
what department or division they will be 
placed and therefore will not know the 
particular terms for which to memorize 
the shorthand outlines; and it would be a 
great waste of time and practically im- 
possible to memorize a great many tech- 
nical terms, hoping that some of them 
will be put to use. A mastery of the 
first 3,000 most-frequently-used words will 
enable the stenographer to get down prac- 
tically all of the dictation without diffi- 
culty, and when the technical expressions 
do creep in, the stenographer can concoct 
her own outlines for them without too 
much difficulty. (Here let me stress that 
dictators would much rather have the 
stenographers ask them about a particular 
word or phrase than have the letter or 
report re-typed. The best places for in- 
terruptions are: definite pauses in the dic- 
tation, or at the end of the dictation.) 
Spend less time drilling on technical out- 
lines and more time on fluency and memo- 
rization of most-frequently-used every- 
day terms. 

A great many of the engineers, tech- 
nicians, and others who have occasion to 
dictate really know their subject matter, 
but when it comes to the use of correct 
English, this is not always the case, al- 
though many of them not only use good, 
every-day English, but are acquainted 
with the finer, technical points of gram- 
mar. The stenographer should watch for 
such common errors as “data is” instead 
of “data are,” “principle reason” instead 
of “principal reason,” “number of items 
are” instead of “number of items is,” etc., 
and should correct these when transcrib- 
ing without calling the attention of the 
dictator to this fact. Impress that a work- 
able knowledge of good English is highly 
essential. 


—Julius Nelson, Baltimore, Maryland. 


STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


The Students’ Typing Tests are now 
sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education and are available for 
distribution to schools. These tests were 
formerly sponsored by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau—Reming- 
ton Rand. Inc., Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany—but since the companies which sub- 
scribed the cost of this service have con- 
verted their entire facilities to war produc- 
tion, they are unable to continue rendering 
this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNAL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 


since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 


LETTER TEST 
Volume XI, Number 4 January, 1943 
Percentiles Words per Minute 

100 70 

99 63 

98 59 

95 54 

90 50 

80 45 

70 42 

60 39 

50 36 

40 33 

30 30 

20 27 

10 22 

5 18 

2 13 

1 9 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS DEFINED 


The following statement was recently 
sent to presidents of colleges and universi- 
ties by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, War 
Manpower Commission: 

The President of the United States has 
just issued an Executive Order extending 
the authority and functions of the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission. 

Paragraph 6 of that Order relating to 
the utilization of non-Federal educational 
‘nstitutions reads as follows: 

6. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall take such steps 
as may be necessary to assure that all 
training programs for the armed forces 

(including their Reserve components) 
and the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, which are carried on in non-Fed- 
eral educational institutions, conform 
with such policies or regulations as the 
chairman, after consultation with the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, prescribes as necessary to in- 
sure the efficient utilization of the Na- 
tion’s educational facilities and person- 
nel for the effective prosecution of the 


war. 


Dr. Edward C. Elliott, Chief of the 
Professional and Technical Employment 
and Training Division, has been requested 
to prepare promptly for the consideration 
of the Chairman, “such policies and regu- 
lations” relating to institutions of higher 
education as called for by paragraph 6. 
These will be sent to you at the earliest 
possible date. 

The purpose of the “policies and regu- 
lations” will to “insure the efficient 
utilization of the Nation’s educational fa- 
cilities and personnel for the effective 
prosecution of the war.” This means 
utilization for Army and Navy training 
programs and for civilian programs to 
meet war needs. 

A careful and comprehensive survey of 
facilities for student housing and instruc- 
tion in all the colleges and universities is 
now in progress. This will serve to in- 
form all Government agencies about avail- 
able facilities. It will not be especially 
useful, therefore, for institutions to sub- 
mit information in other forms concerning 
their facilities. 


WARTIME CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Official representatives have now been 
appointed ‘by the different agencies to serve 
on the Inter-Agency Cooperative Commit- 
tee on Consumer Education. Such newly 
formed emergency war agencies as the 
following thave had_ representatives at 
meetings which have been held: Office of 
War Information, War Production Board, 
Office of Price Administration, Office of 
Defense Transportation, Office of Civilian 
Defense, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. 

The wartime consumer programs of the 
following long-established agencies have 
been represented in the Inter-Agency 
Committee meetings: Bureau of Home 
Economics; Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Conservation and Ad- 
justment Administration, Agricultural 
Market Administration, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, Educational and Women’s Di- 
vision, War Savings Staff of the Treasury 
Department, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Federal Trade Commission, Office of 
Bituminous ‘Coal Consumers Counsel. 

The Working Staff on Consumer Edu- 
cation and ‘Related Activities established 
in the U. S. Office of Education, as re- 
ported in a recent issue of this magazine, 


is made up of representatives of various 
divisions of the Office who have been 
working with other Government agencies 
on these problems—home economics edu- 
cation, business education, agricultural 
education, and school administration. This 
nucleus Staff is augmented by representa- 
tives of the cooperating agencies who work 
with them on problems of mutual concern. 
The Staff is concentrating on the coordi- 
nation of Federal Government Agency 
programs in consumer-education activities 
related to schools, colleges, and adult edu- 
cation groups. 

At a recent meeting, the Inter-Agency 
Cooperative Committee discussed plans 
presented by the Working Staff for a pro- 
posed manual on Wartime Consumer Edu- 
cation and Related Activities for use in 
schools. The manual when available will 
serve as a suggestive guide for coordi- 
nating and administering a wartime con- 
sumer education program. 

The Cooperative Committee is support- 
ing and giving direction to the Working 
Staff in the preparation of timely mate- 
rial by supplying authentic information on 
what is to be done and by providing rep- 
resentatives from the different agencies to 
serve on the nucleus Working Staff. 


PAYING FOR THE WAR 


Paying for the War, a new publication 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, is now being distributed to sec- 
ondary school teachers. This 70-page 
printed bulletin was prepared with ‘the 
cooperation of the Treasury Department. 


JANUARY, 1943 


In the foreword, Council President Roy 
A. Price states: “The role of education 
is of great significance in the mobilization 
of resources necessary ‘for successful 
prosecution of our war. effort. Schools 
must inevitably play a large part in build- 


ing and maintaining a healthy morale and 
it is imperative that administrators and 
teachers courageously accept the new re- 
sponsibility placed upon them in the pres- 
ent crisis.” With this in view, the council 
has undertaken to prepare materials which 
will be helpful to teachers. 


AVAILABLE LOAN PACKETS 


A new catalog listing titles of currently 
available loan packets may be obtained by 
writing to the Information Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal .. 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C. This 
edition brings the list up-to-date as of 
December 1, 1942. General topics under 
which approximately 75 different loan 
packets are grouped are as follows: 


The Role of the Schools in Wartime. 


Understanding and Practicing Democ- 
racy. 

Cooperating to Improve School and 
Community, 

Conservation of Natural Resources. 

Wartime Health Problems and Pro- 
grams. 

The Library in Wartime. 

Inter-American Friendship and Under- 
standing. 

Women in Wartime. 

Children in Wartime. 

Nursing as a Career in War and Peace. 

Nutrition and the Nation’s Welfare. 

The Consumer in Wartime. 

Victory Gardens. 

Post-War Planning. 

Aviation Education. 

The Far East. } 

United Nations (in preparation). 

Canada (in preparation). _ 

The Negro in Wartime (in prepara- 
tion). 


DISTRIBUTIVE TRAINING 
(Continued from page 7) 


wheels of industry going. The slightest 
break in the chain set up with such great 
sensitivity causes a drop of purchasing 
power and thereafter depression deepens 
so thoroughly that it seems to take war 
to get us out of it. There has been a 
healthy counterpart mitigating this ten- 
dency and for periods overcoming it. In 
considerable aspects of our industrial sys- 
tem the entrepreneur fought against his 
tendency to make large profits on few 
sales and passed on the great bulk of _in- 
creased efficiency to the consumer. This 
has been true in considerable measure of 
the automobile industry for example, and 
sadly lacking in the housing industry. 

No one can tell just what the nature of 
our economic system will be after the 
peace is won. Probably it will not be so 


.very different, from that which we now 


have. This opinion, however, may be not 
so much good judgment as editorial hope. 
Nevertheless, there will be need regardless 
of the system for competent distributive 
workers who look upon their work as that 
of giving the consumer what he really 
wants at the lowest possible price rather 
than as a scheme to fleece the consumer to 
the largest possible extent. Now more than 
ever we have an opportunity to_ train 
good sales workers. Better distributive 


training plus intelligent education for the 
consumer may bring our distributive sys- 
tem in some measure up to the efficiency 


of our industrial system. 
—Herbert A. Tonne 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


The observations made on a recent 
trip to Washington brought home to 
me the great urgency of our situa- 
tion. One particular incident im- 
pressed on my mind the importance 
of the contribution to the war effort 
which may be made by the business 
teachers of America. As I passed 
Arlington Cemetery on my way to 
the Pentagon Building, the coffin of 
a soldier was being lowered while the 
bugler played taps. The captain stood 
at the salute as the guard of honor 
and the soldier’s family looked on. 
Having observed at first hand some 
of the inefficiency and waste that are 
part of the tremendous accomplish- 
ment of the war effort, the conclusion 
is inescapable that every time we 
train a worker skilled in the facili- 
tative or managerial functions of 
business management we are increas- 
ing by some unknown amount the 
number of American men who will 
escape the sad fate of that soldier 
buried in Arlington. 


Visual Aids and the War Effort 


One of the factors making for effi- 
ciency is the widespread use of vis- 
ual aids in the war effort. Edgar 
Dale of OWI writing in the News 
Letter of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Ohio State University, 
says about the pre-war situation: 

“... the number of training films 
was meager, and all output was spor- 
adic. Schools usually rented films; 
did not purchase them. Film users 
and producers talked and worked in 
terms of 100 to 400 prints of a 16 
mm, sound film.” 

He continues: “Today all this is 
changed in so significant and far- 
reaching a way that few are able to 
sense the magnitude and extent of 
the changes. 


“For example, there has been 


greatly increased film activity in the - 


U. S. Office of Education. . . . Since 
1941 under the direction of Floyde 
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Brooker, this division has produced 
more than 50 sound films and an 
average of 750 prints of each subject 
has been sold. At the outset, the 
chief customers for these sound films 
were schools, 70 per cent of the films 
going to schools and 30 per cent to 
industry and other groups. By Oc- 
tober 1, 1942 the percentages were 
reversed; 30 per cent of the films 
were being circulated by schools and 
70 per cent by industrial organiza- 
tions. The Army and Navy have 
also used a large number of them. 

“At last we seem to be working out 
a mass film distribution program to 
match our capacity for their mass 
production. We are now thinking in 
terms of one, two or even three thou- 
sand prints of single films. Films 
should be as readily available as are 
important reference books and en- 
cyclopedias. 

“The excellence of the job done by 
these training films is indicated by 
the hundreds of letters of approval 
from schools, the Army, the Navy 
and many industrial organizations. 
It is further attested by the fact that 
this past year one million dollars was 
appropriated by Congress to finance 
additional production of films and 
visual material through the Office of 
Education, 

“Another important educational 
trend mav be seen in the use of train- 
ing films by the Army and Navy... . 
It has been estimated by the Army 
that the well trained soldier will see 
an average of forty to fifty films dur- 
ing the course of his Army educa- 
tion.” 

A pertinent comment on the effi- 
cacy of the Army’s films training 
program was made by Col. M. E. 
Gillette writing in Business Screen 
when he stated that due to motion 
pictures the time needed to train sol- 
diers had been reduced in many in- 
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stances by as much as forty per cent 
since World War I. 


Influence of Present Development 
on Post-War Education 


Lieutenant Commander August 
Dvorak, the research scientist respon- 
sible for the Simplified Typewriter 
Keyboard, is now the educational 
consultant of the Navy Training 
Film Unit. The magnitude, scope 
and excellence of the Navy’s produc- 
tion program indicate that when 
budgetary considerations are subor- 
dinated to the need for obtaining op- 
timum educational results visual 
techniques are the techniques selected 
for the most efficient instruction. 
Commander Dvorak has some inter- 
esting ideas on the future of visual 
education. He points out that while 
most of the films being produced for 
the armed services have value only 
during wartime, nevertheless, there 
are many which can be used without 
any changes for peacetime instruc- 
tion. 

Although not available now, sev- 
eral Navy films will be useful for 
business education instruction when 
released. Commander Dvorak also 
points to the thousands of projectors 
now being used by the armed forces. 
After the war he expects the trans- 
fer of these projectors to the schools: 
“Every crossroads school in Amer- 
ica that has electric current will have 
projectors.” 

In addition to the films and pro- 
jectors that will be available there 
will be a large supply of highly 
trained personnel able to operate a 
large scale visual program. Return- 
ing soldiers who have been efficiently 
trained by visual methods will de- 
mand that their children be taught 
by equally efficient procedures. Com- 
mander Dvorak summarizes the situ- 
ation: “T expect visual education to 
emerge from this war in the same 
relative position that intelligence test- 
ing emerged from the last war.” 


e e e 
Films for Consumer Education 


As part of the government’s fue! 
oil rationing and conservation pro- 
gram four films are available for 
use: Heat and Its Control, The Story 
of Rock Wool Home Insulation, and 
The Story of Petroleum may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Mines, 
4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh. Coal 
for Victory may be obtained from 
the U. S. Bituminous Coal Con- 
sumers’ Counsel, Box 483, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


— 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


Dorothy |. Gustin 


has been on the teaching staff of the commercial department of Bangor 
High School, Bangor, Maine, for over five years. She taught at Hamilton 
High School, Hamilton, Maine, for two years before joining the faculty 
of Bangor High School. She completed two years at the University of 
Maine in Orono following her graduation from the Maine School of Com- 
merce in Bangor. Miss Gustin was elected head of the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the Maine Teachers’ Association at the October meeting of that 
group. She is active in other professional and business organizations 
and holds the office of treasurer of the Bangor Teachers’ Club. 


Ben H. Henthorn 


is completing his second term as president of the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges. He is head of the Kansas City Commercial Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Henthorn began his career as a country 
editor, later turned to advertising and became dean of the Kansas City ; ' 
School of Advertising. This school was absorbed by the school which he 
now heads, as was the Kansas City School of Accountancy, Law and 
Finance where he served as registar. A past-president of the Kansas City 
Advertising Club, Mr. Henthorn is a member of the American Federation : 
of Advertising, the National Business Teachers Association, and the South- ! 
western Private Commercial Schools Association. ; 


was recently elected president of the California Business Schools Associa- 
tion. He is well known as a lecturer on travel and economic themes and 
is president of Kizer Business College and Ortho ABC Shorthand School 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Kizer received his Master's degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and has taken courses in London and Latin American 
centers in economics and geography. He has been Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State, U. S. A., in Chile, Argentina and London and. Eco- 
nomic Research Officer of the U. S. Treasury Department. He taught in 
Texas before going to California. He is author of the Ortho ABC Short- 
hand Textbook and of other texts. 


Paul L. Salsgiver 


joined the faculty of the College of Business Administration at Boston 
University in 1936 as assistant professor and was advanced to the rank 
of professor of commercial education in the School of Education in 1941. 
His appointment as University counselor in business teaching training 
was announced two months ago. A graduate of the Indiana (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Teachers College, Mr. Salsgiver served as supervisor of 
practice teaching at that institution for seven years. He was elected head 
of the New England High School Teachers’ Association in November and 
was commissioned a captain in the Army in December. He is attached 
to the Adjutant General's School at Fort Washington, Maryland. 
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Lawrence W. Anderson, formerly in 
charge of business administration at De- 
fiance College, Defiance, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted an instructorship in the typewrit- 
ing department of the Miami University 
tg Training School (Radio), Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Virginia Beach, a former high school 
teacher at North Vernon, Indiana, is 
now a graduate teaching assistant in the 
business teacher-training department at 
the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and is teaching classes in short- 
hand and typewriting. 


General Motors Institute of Flint, 
Michigan, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of John Cooper of Northern 
High School, Flint, Michigan, as a 
Schedule Control Advisor. Mr. Cooper 
is a former president of the Michigan 
Business Education Association. 


Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, assistant pro- 
fessor of commerce at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, has 
been made acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, serving in the ab- 
sence of Dr. James M. Thompson, who 
is now a Lieutenant (j.g.), in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 


It has been announced that Harold D. 
Fasnacht, head of the business depart- 


ment at Colorado Woman's College, 
Denver, has assumed part-time duties at 
the School of Commerce, University of 
Denver. Mr. Fasnacht has been ap- 
pointed to take over some of the duties 
formerly handled by Cecil Pucket, who 
is now at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. Mr. Fasnacht will carry on work 
at both institutions and will retain his 
direction of the business department 
program at Colorado Woman’s College. 


Elizabeth Graham of Centerville, 
Michigan, and Joseph Kuras, formerly 
of the Flint (Michigan) Central High 
School, have accepted positions with the 
General Motors Institute at Flint, 
Michigan. 


Marion M. Lamb, former head of the 
commercial department at West Liberty 
(West Virginia) State Teachers College, 
is now associate Federal Training Spe- 
cialist, Division of In-Service Training 
for the Services of Supply, War De- 
partment, in Washington, D. C. 


Lucille Taylor, an instructor in the 
business administration department of 
Henderson State Teachers College, Ar- 
kadelphia, Arkansas, for the past seven 
years, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant professor of business administra- 
tion at North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington. 


Mildred Tuttle is teaching shorthand 
in the business education department at 
the University of Cincinnati, where she 
is a graduate teaching assistant in the 
business teacher-training department. 


Lawrence Van Horn has been made 
head of the school of business at Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Edith Veitch, of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, is now the wife of Major Alex 
Steinbach, and has resigned her position 
as assistant professor of distributive 
education at the University of North 
Dakota and state supervisor of the De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 


MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Il- 
linois, has appointed Dr. Frances White- 
head as head of the department of busi- 
ness administration, with the title of as- 
sociate professor. She was formerly on 
the faculty of the Lindenwood College 
for Women, St. Charles, Missouri. 


Dr. Laura A. Wurtzel, formerly di- 
rector of the secretarial science depart- 
ment at State Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota, and later Dean of the 
College of Education at, Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, is now chairman 
of the department of business education 
at Anderson College, Anderson, Indi- 
ana. 


typists is great, and 
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Complete and Two-Book Editions 


STUART TYPING is based on the streamlined, 
psychologically sound “high frequency word-pat- 
tern method” which gives the student a basic busi- 
ness vocabulary in ten weeks. . . 
learned in sequences that will always be used . . . 
Writing continuity copy and filling in blank forms 


CHICAGO 


* Wanted NOW speedy, efficient typists 


All over the country the need for trained — skillful and accurate — 
there is no time to lose 


Since it is your job to train those typists, you will naturally be interested in STUART TYPING, be- 
cause it produces faster and more accurate typists in a shorter time than has ever before been possible. 


STUART TYPING 


SECOND EDITION 


KEYBOARD MASTERY OF THE VOCABULARY OF BUSINESS BY 
THE HIGH FREQUENCY WORD-PATTERN METHOD 


Workbooks 


D. C. Heath and Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 


in meeting the demand 


are a major part of the work of routine typists, 
and Stuart-trained students start early and make 
rapid progress in mastering these skills . . . Spe- 
The keyboard is  cialized skills are similarly streamlined . . . All 
material is counted by strokes, and most impor- 
tant in these times, all copy is furnished in the text. 
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Plans for N.A.B.T.T.1. Meeting 


The National Association of Business 
‘Teacher-Training Institutions has planned 
its meeting for St. Louis, February 26 
and 27 to carry on some of its regular 
functions and also to give specific atten- 
tion to the problems of the war which are 
confronting business teacher-training col- 
leges. 

The final reports of a number of com- 
mittees on Policies in Business Education 
will be received. These committees were 
appointed three years ago and their work 
is nearing completion. In connection with 
policies, there is scheduled a discussion 
of the University of Chicago standards 
for business education. A work commit- 
tee at the University has studied the prob- 
lem of standards and a number of educa- 
tional organizations have shown an inter- 
est in these standards and their improve- 
ment. The N.A.B.T.T.I. will consider 
adopting them for further study 

Dr. Earl P. Strong of the Federal Of- 
fice of Education will discuss failures in 
business education as revealed by the war 
effort and Dr. Thor W. Bruce, Director 
of Recruiting for the Ninth U. S. Civil 
Service District will speak on “The Essen- 
tials of War Time Leadership.” Max 
Keith, of Indiana University, is to present 
his study of the member institutions of 
the N.A.B.T.T.I. Discussion of such ex- 
traordinary collegiate war efforts as the 
Naval Training School at Indiana Uni- 
versity and similar schools is planned. 

The luncheon speaker will be Lloyd 
W. King, executive secretary ‘of the 
American Textbook Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. King is a former state superin- 
tendent of schools of Missouri. 


° 
E, O, Fenton Honored 


The Des Moines Kiwanis Club recently 
elected E. O. Fenton president for the 
coming year. Mr. Feriton is director of the 
American Institute of Business in Des 
Moines and is chairman of the Private 
Schools Department of the NBTA. The 
Des Moines Kiwanis Club is made up of 
175 business and professional men. 


Theta Alpha Delta Members 
Discuss Timely Topic 


At a recent meeting of Theta Alpha 
Delta, a group of commercial teachers in 
Los Angeles, there was a discussion on 
the topic “Problems Connected with the 
Employment of Older Women.” In the 
course of this discussion it was brought 
out that the main problems confronting 
the older women applicants are: (1) The 
collecting of detailed data regarding their 
schooling and previous employment; (2) 
the discovery of their personal traits or 
accomplishments that will make their serv- 
ices marketable; (3) the building up of 
their self-confidence before presenting 
themselves for employment interviews; 
(4) the realization of their value to the 
employer even if their advanced age sets 
them apart from other employees; (5) 
the necessity for attention to personal ap- 
pearance and posture. 
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N. A. A. C, S. Elects Officers 


The members of the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools 
recently elected Dr. P. S. Spangler of 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, president of the Association ‘for 
the coming year. He succeeds Dr. E. M. 
Hull, who has been president for the past 
two years. With the exception of one dis- 
trict vice-president, all other officers were 
reelected, as follows: Secretary, H. E. V. 
Porter, Jamestown (New York) Business 
College; treasurer, E. H. Norman, Balti- 
more Business College; vice-president, 


Eastern Division, W. S$. Risinger, Utica 


Dr. Spangler 


(New York) School of Commerce; vice- 
president, Central Division, Stanley J. 
Shook, Topeka (Kansas) Business Col- 
lege; vice-president, Southern Division, 
C. W. Stone, Hill’s Business University, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. J. R. Hum- 
phreys, Humphreys School of Business, 
Stockton, California, was elected to the 
board as vice-president, Western Division, 
succeeding Charles F. Walker, North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Interesting Publication 


The Consumer News Digest is a twice 
monthly publication which summarizes 
current articles and news items dealing 
with consumer economics. 

These items are summarized under the 
following heads: Consumer Study and 
Education; Advertising and Consumer 
Aims; Consumer Goods Standards and 
Labeling; Commodity Buying Informa- 
tion; Care and Use of Consumer Goods; 
Consumer Protection; The Consumer and 
the War; Consumer Income and Pur- 
chasing Power; Business Policies and 
Consumer Relations; Foreign Consumer- 
Distributor News. 

The publication is of special interest 
to teachers of consumer education, home 
economics, the social sciences and business 
education. It is available upon request 
and there is no charge or subscription 
rate. The Consumer News Digest is pub- 
lished by the Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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School Administrators to Meet 


The American Association of School 
Administrators meets in St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 26-March 2 to “coordinate and speed 
essential war effort in the schools.” The 
program for the seventy-third convention 
of the association will feature addresses 
by prominent speakers on such timely sub- 
jects as “What Are the Government War- 
time Needs?”, “The Schools’ Part In To- 
tal War,” “Financing Education in War- 
time,” “Teaching the Way of Free Men,” 
“Behind the War Fronts,” “What Are We 
Fighting For?”, “The Schools and Man- 
power,” “Education for the Air Age,” and 
“Adapting the Curriculum to War Needs.” 

Discussion groups on the problems of 
school administrators will provide plenty 
of opportunity for the discussion of such 
diverse topics as “Pupil Transportation,” 
“Conservation of Manpower,” “Physical 
Fitness Program,” “Postwar Training and 
Adjustment,” “Adult Illiterate and Alien 
in Wartime,” “Appreciation of the Ameri- 
can Way,” “Caring for the Children of 
Working Mothers,” “Personnel Policies in 
Wartime,” “Teaching Values of War Sav- 
ings and Conservation,” “Rural Education 


in the Present Emergency,” “Junior Col- 


lege Education,” “National Morale,” “Ci- 
vilian Defense,” “Inter-American Rela- 
tions,” “Education of Consumers on War- 
time Budgets and with Wartime Scarci- 
ties,” “Peace Plans,’ “Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” “Education and Propaganda,” 
“The Guidance Program,” and “Health.” 


Barnhart Heads N.E.A. 
Convention Committee 


Wilbur S. Barnhart, head of the busi- 
ness education department of Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements for the 
annual convention of the Department of 
Business Education of the N. E. A., to be 
held in Indianapolis next June. 

Mr. Barnhart served in the same capac- 
itv when the N. E. A. met in Indianapolis 
in 1925 


“Getting More Work 
From Your Typewriters” 


Because of the widespread interest in 
getting maximum use from existing equip- 
ment, the Policyholders Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has just issued an interesting pam- 
phlet, “Getting More Work From Your 
Typewriters.” 

This study is based on practices that are 
being successfully employed in a number 
of offices. The ideas outlined are related 
only to typewriters. The principles and 
methods used, however, would have ap- 
plication or adaptability to many other 
types of office machines and equipment. 

A copy of this pamphlet is avaliable to 
business teachers who address Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York. 
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Fach of these manuals, which are especially 


Announcing 


THE TECHNICAL 
SECRETARY 
SERIES 


(in press—ready in March) 


By Queena Hazelton 


Formerly Teacher of Technical Stenography 
Texas Christian University 


THE MILITARY STENOGRAPHER 


THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER 
THE AVIATION SECRETARY 


SECRETARY TO THE ENGINEER 


THE MEDICAL SECRETARY 


suitable for war training courses, is organized 


as follows: 


330 W. 42nd St. 


. Technical previews in Gregg shorthand out- 


lines. 


Appropriate solid-matter dictation, based on 
the previews. 


A complete glossary of terms. All terms 
are defined fully and, where advisable, are 
spelled phonetically. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 
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DO IT BETTER 
...D0 IT FASTER 


...WITH 
GLOBE-WERNICKE 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


Dependable Globe-Wernicke “business helps’’ speed up busi- 
ness routine and war work. They meet the need for greater office 
efficiency, save time and make work easier. 


Sold by leading stationers and office equipment dealers. 


BOX murs “RECRUIT” WOOD EVERYDAY FILES 
Made in letter and CARD INDEX CABINETS eee in two sizes 
legal sizes... several One and two drawer units several 
styles of indexing. . » made in several sizes. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


How to 
Train Salespeople 


Here is a timely new series of 15 booklets giving a complete 
| course in the training of salespeople for department stores 


| and all types of retail establishments. 


They were written by John H. Dillon, Teacher-Trainer, Dis- 
tributive Education, Indiana University, who is a nationally 
known authority in this field. 


This training series is a result of the author's vast experi- 
ence. It is a ‘‘tested-on-the-job” set of “how-to-do-it” texts. 
Judging from every viewpoint it is an ideal series for teacher- 
trainers to use in their classes and for those retail store 
executives who are rsponsible for the efficient training of 


their salespeople. 


The complete course of 15 booklets (each one is attractive- 
ly bound in heavy paper covers) comes in a handsome and 
durable slip case that readily fits into a bookcase, or a book 
shelf or can be kept on the desk of the teacher or pupil. 
The case is bound in three shades of attractive brown wash- 
able cloth. The price of the complete course of 15 texts 
and the slip case is $6.00 retail. We suggest you order it 
now for ON APPROVAL inspection so that you can person- 
ally examine this modern course of training. 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TOUS) 


| AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
(Vocational Publishers Since 1898) 
Drexel Ave., at 58th St., Chicago, Dept. HS—141 


Please send “How to Train Salespeople” for 30 days ON APPROVAL exam- 
ination. I will either return them at the end of that time or remit less your 


educational diseount. 


Name 
School 
School Address 
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MERCHANDISING TECHNIQUES, by Ed- 
wina B, Hogadone and Donald K. Beck- 
ley, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 263 pp. $1.75. 


This textbook developed at the Athen- 
aeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
New York, has been prepared with very 
practical considerations in mind. 

The text is concise and the presentation 
convincing and clear. It can be used in 
schools or store training programs. The 
units of work have been prepared to fit 
into a training program on a full-time, 
vart-time, or cooperative basis, either to 
‘ndividuals or to classes. 

Each of the eighteen chapters is a work 
mit with a list of selected references, a 
-et of discussion questions, and problems 
ind projects for application. Eight selected 
‘eferences have been used as a basis for 
he development of the units of work and 
‘hey will establish.a minimum departmen- 
‘al library on selling. Further references 
are listed in a comprehensive special 
ubliography. The Appendix includes a 
valuable analysis in outline form of the 
ictivities of buyers. This outline serves to 
present in detail the duties of the buyer in 
buying, selling, and personnel phases of 
retailing. 

The materials have been organized from 
the point of view of the medium-sized 
store and therefore should receive the 
attention of teachers of retailing in both 
large and small communities. 


THE WOMEN GRADUATES OF A COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, by 
Ann Brewington and Evelyn Van Em- 
den Berg, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 99 pp. 

While considerable literature exists on 
the status of business women, little is 
known about the special characteristics 
and problems of the women graduates of 
collegiate schools of business. During the 
past decade much progress has been made 
and present conditions augment this prog- 
ress. So, this study of the women grad- 
uates of the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago is very timely. 

The bulletin indicates the educational 
preparation of those studied; the sequence 
of their business and teaching careers, in- 
cluding promotional opportunities; their 
characteristics as home makers; problems 
of discrimination and unemployment; 
finances in terms of incomes and expendi- 
tures; and the relations of all of these 
factors to marital status. 

The chapter on the personal equation is 
concerned with such problems as marriage, 
number of children, type of household 
established, and opportunities for self- 
realization. The two following comments 
from the study indicate the maturity of 
the judgments made: 


JANUARY, 1943 


_respondence ; 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


“That there should be no ‘woman prob- 
lem’ is generally agreed, the more ex- 
perienced businesswomen expressing this 
feeling very strongly. 
are not equals but complements. Women, 
as well as men should acknowledge this 
and work for a scale of values based on 
a co-operative division of labor. Woman’s 
place is working side by side with man. 
Any woman is entitled to any job she can 
get and hold. Positions and opportunities 
are often made by the individual woman. 
Every income-earning woman must prove 
her worth, but this is a small price to pay 
for the improvement in status attained 
during the last three generations. 

“Equally as many of the single women 
as of the married women are concerned 
about the function and status of the 
home. Neither the church nor the state 
can supplant the home. To achieve con- 
tinuity -and social values on some basis 
other than might, the home and children 
must be placed first. Thus women should 
consider themselves homemakers first, ca- 
reerists next.” “Ideally woman belongs 
in the home. Practically it would be queer 
if she did stay there. . 


INTRODUCTION TO WARTIME OFFICE 
TRAINING (with special reference to 
the Army and Navy), Business Educa- 
tion Publication, No. 13, Bureau of Bus- 
iness Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 111 
pp. 75 cents. 


An invaluable bulletin for teachers of 
office practice and secretarial training who 
wish to keep their teaching materials up 
to date. 

The organization and function of the 
various services of the Army and Navy 
are presented in detail. Many important 
things to be learned and skills to be ac- 
quired in civil service are presented in de- 
tail. Such topics as continuity writing, 
tabulation, rough drafts, alignment and 
filling in, and the teletypewriter are pre- 
sented. Army records and reports, and 
various abbreviations used in the Army; 
special stenographic and secretarial skills ; 
official and general military and naval cor- 
and words and shorthand 
outlines for spelling and shorthand prac- 
tice are presented. 

A truly useful document. 


Men and women 


“mum of time 


PREPARING FOR BUSINESS, by Charles 
W. Hamilton, J. Francis Gallagher, and 
Charles Fancher; New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 493 pp. $1.60. 


A very complete revision of a previous 
text by two of the authors listed for this 
book. It provides basic training in the 
fundamentals of business and presents ex- 
ploratory pre-vocational and consumer 
values. The book is planned for use in 
the ninth or tenth years in the secondary 
school program. 

The illustrative material is excellent 
and the question and problem material 
adequate, and on the level of the second- 
ary school student. All of the major 
topics of elementary business training are 
given intelligent consideration. It devel- 
ops a knowledge of business activities and 
procedures, and will be of value for all 
pupils whether or not they are enrolled in 
the business department. This book is an 
important contribution to the literature of 
elementary business training and, there- 
fore, will interest all teachers who are 
anxious to see the status of this fasci- 
nating subject improve. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS: Record 
Keeping for Small Stores, by Charles H. 
Welch and Charles H. Seven, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
Senate Committee Printing, No. 11, 
77th Congress, 2nd Session, 1942. 93 
Pp. 

This bulletin is a manual for small re- 
tailers describing what records are needed 
and how they may be kept with a mini- 
and effort. 

This bulletin was organized while the 
authors were on assignment with the 
Business Education Service of the Office 
of Education. Mr. Seven is at present 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Mr. Welch is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Accounting and Merchandising 
at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, 
and also Chairman of the Small Business 
Department at Hampton Institute. 

The bulletin should be most useful to 
teachers offering Courses in small business 
operations either on the college or senior 
high school level. As a_ supplementary 
text, the booklet should be very useful 
for courses in business organization and 
management, senior business training, ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, or in office practice. 
Emphasis is given to sales records, poli- 
cies, recording needed for credit control, 
customer records, ete. 

The problem of record keeping is made 
as simple as possible so that the small- 
store business men will have accurate 
financial data with a minimum of time 
consumption. 
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KEEP YOUR 


GREGG-APPROVED 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


“At Your Service” 
LONGER 
* 


Material shortages, priorities and 
armed-service requirements may 
make it difficult for you to re- 
place your Esterbrook Gregg-Ap- 
proved Fountain Pen. 

Do your part by conserving your 
pen. These simple rules will re- 
pay you: 


1. 
2. 


7. 


9. 


Use good fountain pen ink. 
Never mix inks—this ma 
cause sediment. Clean pen we 
before changing color or 
brand of ink. 

Immerse entire point to fill— 
wipe away all excess ink, 

In replacing cap, hold pen 
point up, permitting surplus 
ink to run back into feed— 
screw cap on tightly to pre- 
vent leakage. 


Keep pen filled. 


. Carry in position. If 


left lying flat excess ink may 
seep inte cap, necessitating 
cleaning of point and inside 
of cap. 

Flush out ink reservoir often 
with water (never hot). Keep 
point clean, 

Never lend pen—point adjust- 
ment may be disturbed. 

Hold pen lightly—ink will 
flow easily without pressure. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 

50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


GREGG-APPROVED 
Fountain Pen 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’ 


(SEE PAGE 22 FOR QUESTIONS) 


Our contributor to this feature this month is J. T. Walter, West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, West Virginia. 


® 1. Some students may think of book- 
keeping as an abstract textbook subject. 
The way to avoid this misunderstanding 
is to bring the class into direct. contact 
with real bookkeeping systems. 

Early in the course plan to get a demon- 
stration of a cash register. Arrange for 
the class to visit a couple of well man- 
aged stores for an explanation of the 
actual handling of the cash. The school 
cafeteria or the school office may be sub- 
stituted for one of these stores. 

To get the most out of such trips some 
preparation is necessary. ‘Before setting 
out study checking accounts, the counting 
of money, and entries for cash short and 
over. There will not be much difficulty in 
understanding what is seen on the visits, 
but telling the class in advance what to 
look for is more effective. They should 
see how to register sales on a cash regis- 
ter, how to read the register, and then 
trace the procedure for handling cash re- 


ceipts through to the bank. The manner- 


of verifying and making cash payments 
and handling canceled checks is also im- 
portant. 

More advanced classes can profit from 
a tour of the accounting department of a 
large store or a large office for observa- 
tion and explanation of a complete ac- 
counting system. It is a humbling experi- 
ence for students and for many teachers 
to see a highly mechanized accounting sys- 
tem using the most modern equipment. 
The ‘best opportunities are available to 
city schools, but most schools can find a 
way to survey a complete system. 

In the business management of a school 
there are educational ‘possibilities ideally 
suited for bookkeeping classes. If there 
is a school savings plan in operation, it 
can function under the supervision of the 
bookkeeping teacher with class members 
collecting deposits in all rooms one day a 
week. Sales of war stamps offer similar 
opportunities. When play tickets or ath- 
letic tickets are sold, bookkeeping stu- 
dents can handle the tickets and the money 
collected. Some school activities such as 
the cafeteria, the school newspaper, or the 
athletic program, require fairly complete 
accounting systems. One or more of these 
can be made a continuing project for 
bookkeeping classes. In too many schools 
financial affairs are handled in a slip-shod 
way, actually making bad examples ‘for 
young people. A centralized management 
of student activities finances may operate 
through the bookkeeping department. The 
main office of the school also has possi- 
bilities, especially in schools where stu- 
dents pay tuition, and accounts receivable 
records can ‘be seen in operation. 

Whether or not the school provides for 
cooperative work experience, the study of 
bookkeeping can be more than preparation 
for a vague future employment. Here is 
an opportunity denied to teachers of many 
other subjects, the opportunity to teach by 
apprenticeship methods. It is a challenge 
to young people to serve as apprentices in 
real business activities, and it is a greater 
challenge to bookkeeping teachers to uti- 
lize the resources close at hand. 


e@ 2. In the study of business law the 
classroom is as large as the community. 
It has long been the practice for business 
law classes to attend a trial in a court of 
record. Whenever the courtroom. is within 
reach, don’t miss taking the class to at 


least one trial; if convenient, two trials, 
one involving a contract and one a tort 
are appropriate. The ideal arrangement is 
to see the whole procedure from the draw- 
ing of the jury to the motions before the 
court after a verdict is rendered. A pre- 
liminary inquiry will suggest whether the 
trial can probably be completed the same 
day it starts. Even if it takes a full day 
in court, the class has much to learn from 
seeing the entire trial. Each stage will 
be more meaningful when seen as a part 
of the complete picture. 

Going to a trial provides a good occa- 
sion for visiting the office of the recorder, 
usually located in the courthouse. The 
manner of keeping records of deeds, mort- 
gages, wills and many other matters can 
be seen and explained fully. Public off- 
cials are usually very willing to cooperate. 
Ask the clerk of the court to explain the 
work of his office, including the procedure 
involved before a case comes to trial. Pass 
around one or two of the court documents 
for illustration. Also attend an auction 
if one is being held at the courthouse on 
that day. 3 

Invite a justice of the peace or police 
magistrate to visit the class to explain the 
duties of his office, and either the chief 
of police or mayor is in a good position to 
explain the law enforcement system of the 
community. While on the subject of 
speakers, try to get the superintendent of 
schools to speak about school law. Some 
phases, such as the school’s authority over 
pupils, interests every ‘business law class. 

A visit to_a law library is highly in- 
formative. Lacking this experience, it 
cannot be fully appreciated how one finds 
the law. In some courthouses public law 
libraries are maintained, or a long estab- 
lished law firm is likely to have a very 
good library. Perhaps a lawyer will agree 
to explain some of the books to the class. 
The explanations should cover a law dic- 
tionary, an encyciopedia of law, a stand- 
ard textbook on one special subject such 
as insurance, the state statutes, digests of 
cases, reporter services, loose leaf serv- 
ices, and the use of pocket supplements. 

Since most business law teachers are not 
law school graduates, it is important to 
emphasize that teachers must have some 
familiarity with these books in order to 
do a good job of teaching. If no public 
law library is available, it is likely that a 
local law firm will extend the courtesy of 
the use of its library to the teacher of 
business law. 


Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 


Methods courses in secretarial and account- 
ing subjects. Also skill development in 
shorthand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
Teachers attended from every state in the 
Union and Canada, 


Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert (3.0. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 


6 N,. Michigan Ave. Chicago, It. 
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